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. HULLAH.—<A strong desire has been manifested 


in various influential quarters to render some service and encouragement to 
Mr. Hullah, late of St. Martin’s Hall, at a very trying period of his life. With the 
view of consolidating this general feeling of goodwill towards a gentleman who has 
faithfully devoted many years and many acquirements and energies to an important 
branch of public educaticn, and whose labours have now to be begun again, the follow- 
ing Committee has been formed, with power to add to its number :— 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., Gadshill, near Rochester, Kent, Chairman, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, Bowood, Wilts. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Nelson, Trafalgar, Wilts. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, 31 Great George Street, S.W. 
The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, Knt., Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 
Sir James P. Kay Shuttleworth , 388 Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, W. 
The Very Rev. R. C. Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Dean’s Yard, S.W. 
The Very Rev. Henry Alford, B.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
The Very Rev. A. P. Saunders, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. : 
A. W. Blomfield, Esq., 8 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 
W. Butterfield, Esq., 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
R. K. Burstall, Esq., 15 Hanover Street, Long Acre, W.C. 
The Rev. G. Currey, Charterhouse, E.C. 
The Rev. Samuel Clark, the College, Battersea, S.W. 
Harry Chester, Esq., 63 Ru ate, S.W. 
J. D. Coleridge, ay 3 King’s Beych Walk, Temple, E.C. : 
The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, S.W. 
The Rev. R. Elwyn, Charterhouse, E.C. 
Edward Foster, +, 220 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
Edward J. Fraser, Esq., 26 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
The Rev. J. H. Gurney, 3 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
James Humphry, Esq., 69 Cannon Street West, E.C. 
H. C. Hextall, ign tas Cheapside, E.C. 
d, "i 9 Heathcote Street, W.C. 
The Rev. R. W. Jeli, D.D., King’s College, London. 
The Rev. C. Kingsley, Eversley Rectory, Winchfield. 
The Rev. Joan Lawrell, 388 City Road, E.C. 
The Rev. H. W. Phillott, Staunton-on-Wye, Herefordshire. | 
The Rev. E, H. Plumptre, King’s ang, =) W.Cc. 
Geo. T. Porter, Esq., 4 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Geo. Richmond, Esq., 10 York Street, Portman Square, W. 
The Rey. Dr, Rowden, Chic ° 
The Rev. John Slatter, Rose Hill, Oxford. 
Dr. Storrar, Heathside, Hampstead. 
E. C. Tuffnell, Esq., 26 Lowndes Square, S.W. 
H, Wedgwood, Esq., 6 Queen Anne Street, W. 
The Rev, A. Wilson, National Society’s Office, Sanctuary," Westminster, 8. W. 


Subscriptions will be received on behalf of the Committee by any member of the 
Committee ; or by Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand; or Messrs: Glyn and Co., Lombard 
Street, London. 

The Committee are already enabled to announce the following subscriptions :— 


The Marquis of Lansdowne £100 0 0) E. A. Darwin, esq. - «- £10 0 0 
The Chancellor of the Exche- Rev. John Keble and Mrs. 
quer - «© 2 = = 8 00 Keble. - = 2+ © 2% 0 
Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, The Right Rev. the Lord Bi- 
Bart.- - - = = 5800 shop of Bath and Wells 
A. Hobhouse, esq. 2 «+ oe (Lord Auckland) - - 10 0 0 
G. Richmond, esq. - = 25 0 0O| The Right Hon. Sir J. T. 
S. Pitts,esq.- - -- = 1000 Coleridge - - - -« 2100 
C. Dickens,esq. - - - 10 0 0| J. D, Coleridge,esq. - - 1000 
E. C. Taffnell, esq. ~ - 5 0 0| T.M. a esq. - - 600 
Rev. E. H. Plumptre - - 5 0 0| The Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
E. Foster,esq. - - - 100 00 Page Wood Vr cee SE | 
H. Wed; ,esq. - 25 0 Oj Rev. F. Poynder - pate 10 0 0 
E. Raphael,esq. - - « 5 0 0} Rev. C. R. Dicken - . ss 6 
Harry Cheer, esq. - <= 21 0 0} Rev. J. H. Gurney - - W006 
Rev. F. DwMaurice - ©- 10 0 0} The Right Hon. the Earl 
H.C. Hextall,esq. - - 5000 Nelson - = - = $800 
. Butterfield, esq. - - 25 0 0|H.F.Chorley,esq. - - 2000 
T. H, Farrer, esq. - - 10 0 O| A. ag ne Se - « 500 
J. Humphry, esq. - + 2 0 0} R.K. Burstall,esq. - - 5 60 
J. Fraser,esq. -- - + 25 0 0| John Green,esq. - + = 5 5 0 
E: B. Denison, esq. Q.C. - 10 0 0| R.Johnson,esqe - - ~ 330 
A.W. Blomfield, esq. - 5 0 0| George Martin, esq. - ~~ 330 
Rev. D. Coleridge- - - 10 0 0} Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 200 
Rev. T. Helmore- - « 5 0 0| J. L. Boothby, esq. - 110 
Alex. Carr,esg.. - = « 5 0 0} W. R. Massaroom, esq. - 110 
ev. §. Cl ag. © = 10.0 0] Sir Thos, Dyke Acland, Bart. 10 0 0 
Rev. Mut Mitchell += 925 0 0| Rev. T. Williams. - - 330 
C. Weutwi Dilke, esq. - 10 0 0| Rev.C.F.Eastburn -— - 220 
Rev. Thomas Astley Cock, Rev.W.Benham- - - 2 20 
King’s »London - 9 0 0} Mr.J.J.Mercier- - ~ 110 
Ss. mee al 5 0 0| Mr.A.C.Daymond - - 110 
Rev.R.Elwyn - ~ ~ 10 0 0| Mr. A.C. King - -« =< #6 
Rev. G. @ «Je 10 0 0 Miss Raith Coleridge - - 300 
a S. Ss @ eDeanofEly - - « 500 
Rev. F.H.Gray - - . 2 2 0/Mr.J. Merriman - ~- - 100 
Rev. E. Brown 7- = ~ 20 0 0| Mr. Birdseye a* “ay *.° enw 














A. T. Jones,esq. - + + £010 G| Dr. Dyster - + -« - £5 0 00 
Mrs. Blomfield - - « 5 0 0| S. Lahee,esq. - «+ = 110 
Rev. A. G. Blomfield - - 5 0 0} Mr. R. Sharp, esq. - 200 
Mr. H. T. Parker, Leipzig - 1 1 0| L. Raphael,esq. - - 5 00 
W. Reed, esq. hs 5 5 0| Rev. T.N.Staley- - « 5 0 9 
George T. Porter, esq.- - 5 5 0/| S. Prout Newcombe,esq. « 5 0 9g 
A. Kekewich, esq. - - . 5 1 O|} Sir C. Eastlake - - - 5 0 0 
Miss Grove - - - -« 1 1 O| Rev. John Curwen ane 5 5 9 
Miss L. Grove se See 1 1 0} F. H. Dickenson, esq. - - 10 0 g 
Rev. D. A. Beaufort - - 1 0 O| Mrs. Botfield oscar 0 . 66% 
M. Bezeth,esq. - - = 5 0 0/ E -D 2 -© «© = 5 0 9 
L. Hinton,esq. - - - 5 0 0/| Vincent S.Lean,esq. - - 2s 3 0 
B. W. Procter, esq. - - 10 0 0| J.G. Hubbard,esq. - - 10 0 
Anonymous - - - = 5 0 0| Mrs.Fostr - - - - 500 9 
The Dean of Canterbur: - 10 0 0} Henry Foster, esq. =. & aes 
Ven. Archdeacon Harrison - 10 0 0} Chas. Duncan,esq. - - 25 0 0 
Earl of Leven and Melville - 1010 0| Wm. Foster,esq.- - - 2 0 ® 
Chas. J. Cross,esq. - - 1 0 0} Rev. J.P. Ferguson - - 10 0 
Dr.and Mrs. Storrar - - 3 3 0O| Rev. John Lawrell - 55 0 
W. Oke gy poy - - 5 0 0} W. Langton,esq.- ~~ - 20090 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop Chas, Percival,esq. - - 5 0 9 
of Winchester - - - 10 0 0| Rev. Robt. Jenkins - ~~ 33 0 
Dr. Babington - - -« 5 0 0] The Venerable Archdeacon 
Sir Kenry Dryden, bart. - 20 0 0 Sinclair - + - - 500 
Chas. E. Mudie,esq. - - 1010 0} Thos. Griffith, esq. - 5 5 0 
Alphonse Mariette, esq. - 3 0 0} Rev. JohnSlatter- - - 1000 
The Lady Hatherton-- - 10 0 0} TheLordBelperr- - - 5000 
The Lord Lyttleton _- - 2 0 O| The Hon. Misses ‘A. & F, 
Sir Walter C. James, Bart.- 40 0 0 Strutt ais Gr oy xe - 3.66 
Lady James - - - «= 10 0 0} W.M. James,esq.,Q.C. - 5 00 
Roundell Palmer, esq. Q.C.- 20 0 0} Mrs. W. M James - + 500 
Messrs. John Broadwood and James Dixon, esq. ° e. 110 
Sons - + = -« 50 0 0} Richd, Alchin, esq. - - 5800 
Thos, Watson, esq. M.D. - 10 0 0] W.S. Johnson,esqy. - - 200 
R. Shum, esq. i. Ke, 8 1 1 0] Miss H. Bradshaw - 220 
Jobn Ruskin, esq.- - - 25 0 0] Miss M. Bradshaw 25's 5 5 0 
S. W. Wayley, esq. - - 5°5 01! The Dean of Peterborough - 500 


: E. J. FRASER, Hon. Sec. 
No. 26 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME CATHERINE HAYES (assisted by Miss 


Lascettes, Mr. Tennant and Signor Buapint; violin, Herr Becker; con- 
ductor and soloist, Mr. Francesco Bercer), will make a Tour in Ireland, commencing 
in February. Applications relative to engagements to be addressed to Mr. TENNanT, 
307 Oxford Street, New Bond Street, W. 


IGNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to inform their 
A yw and friends they have REMOVED to 32 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 











R. and MRS. LOCKEY beg to inform their Friends, 


Pupils, and the Public, they have removed to Prospect Villas, Forest Hill, 5.E. 


R. and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 
announce, that they have removed to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
W., where they will continue to give lessons on the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 


MiSs AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 








she has REMOVED to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Me. GEORGE FORBES begs to inform his Friends 


and Pupils that he has REMOVED to 22 Portspown Roap, Maida Hill, W. 








MUSARD’S celebrated BAND, from PARIS, at 

e@ ST.JAMES’S HALL. M. Musanrp begs to announce that he will give a 

series of PROMENADE CONCERTS at the above Hall, commencing on Saturday 
evening, 2nd February next. 


LEES, MADRIGALS, and OLD BALLADS.— 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PIC CADILLY.—Last Week 
but One. It is resnectfully announced that the performances of THE LONDON 
GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION—Miss J. Wetts and Miss Eyzes, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. W. Cummines, Mr. Lann, and Mr. Lawzer, under the direction of Mr. Lanp, with 
Literary Notices by J. OuipHant, Esq., will be continued, for a Fortnight only, 
every evening (Saturday excepted), and on Monday, Wena Friday, and Saturday 
mornings, terminating positively on Saturday, February 2nd. Evening, at half past 8; 
morning, at half-past 3. 
Reserved seats, 3s.; unreserved, 2s. A few Fauteuils, 5s. each, to be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Jusr Ovt.) 
“ (CHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evcene Monntor. 


. Composer of “ A Summer’s Day,” for the piano, price 2s. (Orchestral 

parts, 5s.) 

“« QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Montor, Neapolitan 
: melody, arranged (without octaves), for young pianists, by Eugéne Moniot, 

price Is. 


F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
e FORTE. 8. d. 
* Cupid’s Repose” (Melody) os ove oe ove ove 20 
* Pensez a moi” (Révérie) o.. eco sie eee one ose 3 0 


"fue LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 


arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, Price 3s, 


EW SONG—“ That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 
Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the ‘Seven Ages of 
Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, ‘price 2s. 6d. (Sung also by 
Miss Catharine Lucette, in her original entertainment, and Captain Morton Price, at 
the Prince of Wales’s Hall, Regent Street, and by Mr. A. J. Sutton, of Birmingham. 


ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS. 
s. d. 


** T love you ” (Sung by Sims Reeves) .. ove oe eee ooo 
* Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) ose ose eos ove oe ove 

“If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) w. — ase 
*« I’m not in love, remember *’ (Sung by Miss Parepa) eee ove ove 
** Oh! take me to thy heart again ’’ (Sung by Miss Poole) eco oe 


“”“XOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 


posed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT, price 2s. 6d. 


SONG FOR THE SEASON.—“ THE CHRISTMAS 
a Ps al (Poetry by M. A, Sropart.) Composed by Lovet, PuHILuips. 


EW HARP MUSIC by C. Oserrnur, “ Thou art 
so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s popular song transcribed for the Harp 
by C. Oberthiir. Price 3s. 


R. WEISS’S NEW SONG — “THE KNIGHT’S 
VIGIL.” (Poetry by J. P. DovGtas.) Composed and sung by Mr. W. H. 
Weiss. Price 3s. 


NEY BALLAD. —“IN A LEAFY GARDEN,” by 
Grorce Loper. Sung with great success by Mr. Richarp Seymour, is just 
published, price 2s. 6d. 


* AY.” — New Duettino for equal Voices, by Henry 


Smart. Price 2s. 6d. 


N EW ORGAN MUSIC by Henry Smarr. — “ Fugue 
in E minor,” from Handel’s ,“« Lessons.” Arranged for the Organ by Henry 
Smart. Price 3s. 


“MMHIS WORLD IS A GARDEN.”—Song by Grorce 

Loper. Words by J. Stiatinc Coyne. Sung every evening by Mr. Rouse, 
and enthusiastically encored, at the Lyceum Theatre, in the successful Operetta of 
“ Tue Pers or THe PARTERRE.” Price 3s. 


NEW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 
, térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. Price 4s. 


i EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH 
(Quatriéme Marche aux Flambeaux), composed in honour of the Marriage 
of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
was played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Fete of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 5s. 


“T\RESH AS A ROSE,” sung by Smuvs Reeves, and 

enthusiastically encored at Mr Howarc Grover’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
was composed expressly for the occasion by BaLrg, and is just published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


‘ 

ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. Second 
Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s. Anew and modern method for 
cultivating the Voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—Contains 
35 pages of music. With a true method of acquiring the Shake, now for the first time 
introduced in a Singing Tutor. By T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at 

the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Published by A. W. Hammond (late Jullien), 214 Regent Street ; and may also be 
had of the Au hor at his residence, 81 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where 

Pupils are also received. 


nono ce 
SQac00 








TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC, a new work; being 
‘Three Essays which appeared in the Musica, WortD. By JosepH Gopparp. 
Readers of the Musica, Wortp and the Public, wishing to encourage the publication 
of the above, may do so by forwarding their names to Mr. J. Gopparp, 3 St. Paul’s 
Crescent, Camden Square, N.W, Price 5s. For further particulars, see the MusicaL 
Wor tp of Dec. 15th, 1860. a 






ASHDOWN AND PARRY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES. 
Edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. 

** Each of these Nocturnes is a model that the student may examine to his advan- 
tage. They are less suited as a whole for the capricious player than for those who, 
having acquired a certain command of the instrument, possess a taste too good to be 
satisfied with common airs, which grow into absolute irksomeness by a string of still 
more common variations. It is, therefore, to pianoforte players who admire the pro. 
ducts of a fertile imagination, regulated by a correct taste, that these Nocturnes will 
be always welcome.”— The Critic. 

AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B Fiat (played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé). Price 3s. 6d. 

** The impromptu in B flat presents capital practice for the moderately advanced 
performer, and abounds with passages that will be sure to enchain the cultivated ear, 
and delight the refined taste.”"— The Critic. 

Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


QCHUBERT'S IMPROMPTU in E flat. Price 4s, 


“ The theme is florid yet light ; the episode gives scope for expression in cantabile 
phrases, set off according to the modern fashion. This is a piece to attempt in public 
without being too difficult for 3.” — Ath 

Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 























(THEODORE KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. Price 5s. 


‘“* After the exhibitions of mere difficulty, dissonance, and noise adopted by many 
pianoforte writers of the day, it is grateful to come in contact with music that embodies 
such skill in construction that a great end may he achieved by tolerably facile means. 
Those who are ambitious to soar beyond the commonplace may find in this something 
to aid their flight.”"— The Critic. 

AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K SILAS. TARENTELLE. 


“ Scarcely any kind of composition has found more votaries among the highest 
musicians than that of the Tarentelle ; Auber, Rossini, Chopin, Stephen Heller, Pauer, 
have ali contributed to it from the rich stores of their imagination, and this of M. 
Silas may fairly take its place by the side of any of them for its strength and originality. 
It has the wildness and rollicking vivacity so characteristic of the dance, with a pore be 
roughness that is not unpleasing, and gives it considerable force and vigour. It is a 
piece that will certainly become popular, the more so, as while being effective and 
striking, it has the advantage of not being overwhelmingly difficult.”"—Manchester 
Guardian, 





Price 4s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


als ~ e 
LISZT’S Arrangement of the MARCH from Richard 
e@ Wagner’s * Tannhauser.” Price 4s. 

“ Liszt's arrangement isin his own usual excellent style. He treats the air asa 
jeweller would a precious gem, surrounding it with a setting, rich, varied, and bril- 
liant, in admirable taste and keeping, from which the subject stands out clear and well 
defined. It does not present any especial difficulty to a good performer, and is a highly 
effective, brilliant piece.’’— Manchester Guardian. 

AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


q. LISZT’S SOIREES DE VIENNE. Nine Valses- 
a Caprices. Price 3s. to 5s. each. 
These celebrated Caprices, on Waltzes of Franz Schubert, have been played with 
extraordinary success by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Rubinstein and other distinguished 
pianists. 








Asupown & PARRY, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERGMANN’S RONDO APPASS 
e@ Dédié 4 Madame Davison, née Goddard. Price 4s, 
“The theme of this Rondo is spirited and biting, a thing to ter 
commands humour and piquancy.”—Atheneum. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


> x ‘ nt 
A ERGMANN’S REMINISCENCES D’OBERON. 
° Price 3s. 

* Overdone, as we are, with arrangements of operatic airs, it is quite refreshing to 
meet with any so good as these “* Reminiscences’ of M. Ergmann. Although eas 
enough to make scarcely any pretensions beyond being a school piece, it is so well 
written,—the subjects are managed with so much grace and finish, there is so much 
spirit and variety in it, that the composer may well expect it to become extensively 
popular, It is founded on three of the favourite airs of Weber’s charming opera, two 
of which are most ingeniously interwoven together.”— Manchester Guardian, 


LONDON: 4 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 

18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Reviews. 
pa Ws 


“The Knights of the Cross”—words by J. F. Watter, 
music by CHARLES OspeRTHUR (author)—is a very good trio 
for soprano, tenor and bass, with the advantage, too, of a 
German version of the text (by Dr. H. J. Marc), which will 
be specially acceptable to (German) purchasers. Herr Ober- 
thur is evidently a disciple of the Spohr school of harmony, 
and (as may be seen in the third bar) admires Mendelssohn’s 
two-part song, “Oh, would that my love could silently 
flow.” His taste is commendable. 


“ The Erl King’s Kiss” —words by E. Fitzpa.t, music by 
Jutes Benepict (Boosey and Sons)—is a composition full 
of passion, dramatic sentiment and vigorous harmony. A 
German version of the text, however, would be specially 
acceptable to (English) purchasers, desirous of understand-. 
ing the vernacular of Mr. Fitzball, who tells us (among 
other matters) that 

“The Erl King hath come with snow-blanched hair,” 

From among several miscellaneously-rhetorical flowers or 
flourishes, dedicated to the grimly woad-fiend’s victim, the 
following, inter alias, are worth unearthing :— 

“ Her blue eye is clos’d to the moon’s cold beam, 
Her loose hair is lock’d in the frozen stream, 
Her brow is wreath’d with mortal pain, 
Like one that hath struggl’d and cried in vain,” &c. 

The pith of the story is that her “false craven lover” 
having left her “unsought ‘neath their trysting-tree,” the 
Erl king takes his place and gives her a kiss, whereby she 
straightway becomes his “daughter” (Lady—— King ?) 
The catastrophe is recorded by Mr. Fitzball in verse not 
easy to measure :— 

“ They’ve cover’d her over with cloth of pall, 
They’ve carried her home to her father’s hall, 
They’ve braided the dark cypress round her hair, 
The Earl king hath kiss’d her, the maiden is dead, ” 


“ Dead” is a bold rhyme to “ hair.” 


“ Autumn Leaves, why should ye perish?’—words by C. 
R. Brown, music by ‘T. M. Munir (Wood, Edinburgh ; 
J. Muir Wood, Glasgow); “ Far, far away” Ditto; (same 
publisher); “ The Young Pilgrim,”—words by Veircu, 
music by T. M. Muniz (R. Mills), are charming songs all three 
(lying in each instance within the compass of ordinary 
voices)—the poetry admirably read, the melody graceful 
and unaffected, the accompaniment neat and finished to a 
degree. Our choice among the three, if compelled to 
adventure a preference, would be given to “ Far, far away,” 
the expressive elegance of which is still further en- 
hanced by the interesting variety which Mr. Mudie has 
thrown into the accompaniment ; though, probably, its com- 
panions (“The Young Pilgrim” especially) in the matter of 
“recherché” harmony and modulation would (by musicians) 
be awarded the palm. How is it that none of Mr. Mudie’s 
songs are ever heard at the Monday Popular Concerts ? 


“Pour les Attraits”—by W. Kun (Hopwood and Crewe). 
—Herr Kuhe styles this pretty and well-written piece, 
“villanelle, transcrite pour le piano;” from which we are led 
to suppose the melody upon which it has been constructed 
is not of his own invention. The arpeggios of the intro- 
duction may induce amateurs to look for the willow-song in 
Rossini’s Ofello ; but they will look in vain. Nevertheless, 
that the clever German pianist has laid hold of an attractive 
theme for his “ villanelle” (which, appearing at the begin- 
ning of the new year, might more appropriately, and perhaps 








more intelligibly, have been entitled Pour les Etrennes”), a 
very brief extract is enough to prove :— 
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On the other hand, if not his own subject, why has Horr 
Kuhe withheld the name of the composer? Why did he not 
remember not to forget (to be plain) that the composer of the 
opera of Marie Stuart was one Niedermeyer? The tune of 
“ Auld lang syne,” in the major key, at once conjures up the 
remembrance of this same Niedermeyer’s most popular effort 
—his terribly hacknied “ villanelle,” which Herr Kiine’s 
publishers— 

Not Herr Kuhe 

We are sure— 
(as good a rhyme as hair and dead) would seem to Cesire 
should pass for Herr Kuhe’s, instead of this same Nieder- 
meyer’s. Fi done!. 

“ Buckley’s American Melodies ”—composed and arranged 
for the pianoforte by Freperick BuckLey (Hopwood and 
Crewe).—Of these we have received seven—viz., “ The lily 
was the only flower,” “Our youthful days have vanished,” 
“ The Queen of the Dell,” “I'd choose to be a daisy,” “ The 
grave of little Bell,” “Ella Leene,” and “Where are my 
schoolmates gone ?”—the salient characteristics of one and all 
of which have been sufficiently acknowledged by the public 
to spare us the task of describing them. All we need add is 
that, in their way, they fully merit the favour they have met 
with ; that a prettier tune than “Ella Leene,” a more grace- 
ful (and vocal) one than “ Our youthful days have vanished” 
(which has genuine sentiment, unaccompanied by the faintest 
hint at maudlin), a merrier one than “ The Queen of the 
Dell,” or, in a certain sense, a more original and piquant one 
than “The grave of little Bell” could not be desired ; and 
that (a golden recommendation) whether as regards the 
pianoforte accompaniments, or the arrangement of the voice- 
parts in the choral refrains, Mr. Frederick Buckley has 
afforded clear evidence of the fact that he is a musician of 
taste as well as acquirement. 


“ Come then, John, the Soldier Band,” words by D. Car- 
TER, music by W. T. Betcuer (Belcher, Birmingham ; 
Jewell, London). “ The Rainy Day,” words by H. W. 
LonGFELLOW, music by “ Mina” (Simpson). “A Friend in 
time of Need,” words by ApvoLtpsus J. MANSFIELD, music 
by Epwarp Crare (ditto). “ Dred, the Slave Prophet of 
the Dismal. Swamp,” descriptive scene, words by H. W. 
LoNGFELLOW, music by Prorgssor CLARE (ditto). “ Nelly 
New,” negro song, words and music by Proressor CLare 
(ditto). ‘ Poor Jumbo is dead” (songs of the coloured opera 
troupe); ‘“‘ We parted in the Corn-fields” (“ Ballads of the 
Ohio Minstrels ”) ;—edited by Proressor Ciare (Holder- 
nesse). “ Serenade Fantasia” (“Come into the garden, 
Maude”—>pianoforte, by F. Bryer), ditto. Also, Simpson. 
“Grand March, dedicated to the Glasgow Rifle Corps, 
Joun FietcHerR (Wood and J. M. Wood, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow). 

Little more is necessary than to acknowledge the receipt of 
the above vocal and instrumental pieces. Mr. Belcher’s 
song is energetic but commonplace. “ Mina” has found a 
graceful, if not over fresh melody, for Professor Longfellow’s 
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‘ Rainy Day,” in which the “common fate of all” is so epi- 
g¥ ammatically embodied. Professor Clare’s music to “‘ Dred” 
is neither so attractive nor so finished as Professor Long- 
fellow’s poetry; nor is his “ Nelly New” so new or so racy 
as the specimens he has edited of the nigger-melody of the 
Ohio Minstrels and coloured Opera Truope ; while least of all 
prepossessing, is his “ Friend in Need,” with its E natural 
in the second bar at the top of page 3, and its equally un- 
pleasant progression from D major to the dominant flat 
seventh on F natural (the melody considered), in the last bar 
of the third line, same page. The “ Grand Glasgow Rifle 
March” of Mr. John Fulcher, may be dismissed with much 
the same criticism as we have already applied to Mr. Bel- 
cher’s martial song. 
—+—- 
MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


ASHDOWN AND ;PARRY. 
PIANOFORTE, 

Eromann.—A Rondo Appassionato. 
Figip, J.—Six Nocturnes. 
Kutiak, T.—Les Arpéges. 
Liszt, F.—March from “ Tannhiuser.” 
Scnusert, F.—Impromptu in B flat. 

Ditto ditto E flat. 
Sitas, E.—Tarentelle. 


ANDREWSJ( Manchester). 


VOCAL. 
Anprews, R.—“ A happy Christmas.”’ 
* Gentle maids in time beware.” 
“ The Christmas Hymn.” 
“ Thee will I love.” 
** The Hymn for Christmas.” 
“* Therefore with angels.” 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO. 


"PIANOFORTE. 
ApELBERG, L.—‘' La Mazureska.” 
Purkess, J.‘ The O. D. C. Polka.” 
Ricwarps, B.—‘* Louise Nocturne.” 
itto * La Czarina Waltz.’’ 


VOCAL. 

Carrry, J, W.—“ Away, vain dreams,” 

Wnricuton, W. T.—* Thy voice is near.” 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 


PIANOFORTE, 
. Liszt, F.—“ L’ Etoile du Soir,” from ** Tannhauser.” 
VOCAL. 
Batre, W. W.—* Fresh as a Rose.” 
Lover, G.—‘* This world is a Garden.” 
Ditto * Ina Leafy Garden.” 
Smart, H.—‘ May,” Duettino, 
Weiss, W. H.—‘** The Knight's Vigil.” 


—_—<—_—_ << 


New Opera or Avuser anp Scrine.—Letters (private) from 
Paris speak in raptures of the music of Auber’s new opera, now re- 
hearsing at the Opéra Comique. The most gifted of French 
musicians is said to have exhibited all the vigour and freshness of 
his early or middle periods. A new masterpiece is confidently 
expected. The singers and the members of the orchestra are 
unanimous in their enthusiasm about the work. ant mieux. 

Musicat Pitcu.—The depression of the musical pitch by a 
quarter of a tone, adopted in the Parisian orchestras, has now been 
put in practice, for the first time, inGermany, at Cologne. TheCon- 
cert Society of that city have lowered the pitch of all the instruments 
of their orchestra, and the effect is said to be completely satisfac- 
tory. The stringed instruments have lost nothing of their sonority, 
and the change is found to be a great boon to the singers. London 
stands as much in need of reform in this respect as any place what- 
ever. The inconveniences of the present pitch are loudly and 
generally complained of, and yet the attempt made last year by the 
Society of Arts to remedy the evil has apparently been allowed to 
fall entirely to the ground.—Spectator. 

On Dits.—M. de — is declared to be the composer of the 
last new operetta at the Bouffes; and a well-known ministerial 
writer is to be the subject of a forthcoming play, now being re- 
hearsed, at the Frangais. Some people declare that the Count 
had a notion of conducting the orchestra as well, but that the house 
was not large enough to make the experiment worth while. 

Suicrpe or on or Curisty’s Minsrrers.—The banjo player of 
- taal Minstrels, Thomas Lye, cut his throat on the 5th 
instant. 





MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 


Wednesday, 16th January. 

Since my last there has been an important début at the Grand 
Opera—that of M. Labat (formerly Professor of History at the 
Academy of Music), in the part of Eleazar, in. the Juive. The 
attempt was an ambitious one, and it is not surprising if the result 
has not proved entirely satisfactory. M. Labat has undoubtedly 
a fine organ, but lacks both skill and experience in the use of it. 
His most successful efforts were in the more energetic parts, such 
as the trio in which the curse is pronounced. As a whole, how- 
ever, the performance was weak. On the following evening the 
sisters Marchisio reappeared for the first time since their tour in 
the provinces. The opera was, as a matter of course, Semiramis, 
their celebrated duo in which produced the same electrical effect 
on the audience as when the exquisite blending of the sisters’ 
voices, and the delicate precision of their execution, was a fresh 
sensation. I told you of the new measure which so handsomely 
regulates the emoluments of authors and composers producing 
works at the Imperial Opera. The artists have had no less reason 
to be pleased with the new order of things, in a financial respect, 
which inaugurates the new year. It had in the first instance been 
contemplated to present a new year’s gift of 500 fr. to every one 
of the performers, dancers, and other artists engaged on the enor- 
mous establishment of the first lyrical stage in France; but Count 
Walewski, who is the Jupiter of the canvas firmament of the opera, 
has with great wisdom judged that a progressive increase of salary 
would be a more dignified form of expressing the Imperial appre- 
ciation of operatic performances, while an immediate saving to the 
coffers of the state would result by spreading the intended new 
year’s gift over a period of five years, and reducing the future 
annual gifts by 100 fr. each _ Accordingly, from the Ist of 
January, the salaries of all the artists of the Grand Opera are to 
be raised 100 fr. every year for five years. Apropos of new year’s 
gifts, Mlle. Emma Livry, the celebrated danseuse who has so re- 
cently achieved so remarkable a choregraphic triumph in Mad, 
Taglioni’s ballet, Le Papillon, has received from another potentate, 
the Emperor of Moneybags, M. Rothschild, a magnificent diamond 
brooch, which may now be seen nightly darting out its myriad 
scintillations from the panting bosom of Mlle. Livry, more espe- 
cially in the Valse des Iayons. 

At the Italian Opera they have been busy for some time getting 
up Verdi’s new opera, Un Ballo in Maschera. Great expectations 
are entertained of the master’s latest work, and a few: nights ago 
Mad. Grisi and Signor Badiali sang several fragments from it at 
Rossini’s house, which were pronounced fully worthy the genius of 
Verdi. 

At the Opéra Comique M. Offenbach’s new opera of Barkouf, 
whereof I gave you some account in my last, has, after a short 
suspension, during which it has undergone vigorous reduction, 
again taken its place in the bills, where, notwithstanding the 
galling fire of criticism which has been opened upon the composer 
and all his works, it will probably continue some little time longer. 
Meanwhile, the new opera by those glorious veterans and heroes 
of a hundred dramatic and lyrical victories, Auber and Scribe, is 
being busily got on with. Its title is to be Za Circassiene, and it 
is reported on good authority to be on a par with the best works 
of the ever-verdant composer. Auber is the Palmerston of the 
lyrical stage, and, like him, has managed to keep ahead, of old 
time, and save his youthful elasticity from the old fellow’s stiffen- 
ing clutch. If any reader should here remark that Auber has 
made a special study of beating time, I shall not dispute the priority 
of so obvious a quibble with him, but will endeavour to trump 
him by observing that in like manner our prime minister, so long 
as he is minister, will never lose his prime. 

There have been two novelties at the Bouffes Parisiens, One 
is an operetta by M. de St. Rémy, the libretto of which is by 
MM. Léon Halévy and de Serviére. It is entitled Ze Mari sans 
le savoir, and the plot turns on a will, by which a certain 
Chamaroux, while away in the colonies, is requested to marry the 
daughter of the testator, who, the better to insure the execution 
of his last wishes, enjoins the said daughter to give herself out at 
once as secretly married to the individual in question. On return- 
ing to his native land, Chamaroux is surprised to find himself the 
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tenant of a new house, to which his confidential servant had re- 
moved his penates, placing them under the charge of the testamen- 
tary Mad. Chamaroux. He finds himself too old to carry out his 
friend’s dying request, but gets out of the difficulty by marrying 
the lady to his nephew, who, by this means, still continues to bear 
his name. The music of this trifle is, without being excessively 
original, lively and agreeable. M. de St. Rémy is not the name 
of any composer alive or dead ; but beneath this appellation lurks 
an aristocratic personage, whose musical taste and ability are well 
known. The Count and Countess de Morny were present on the 
first night, and presented Mile. Auber, who impersonated the 
heroine, with a handsome brooch. The second novelty at this 
little house is the long-expected diminutive opera by M. Offen- 
bach, entitled Za Chanson de Fortunio, the unequivocal success of 
which will compensate the composer for the adverse criticisms to 
which his late attempt at ahigher stage wasexposed. ‘The subject 
is founded on Alfred de Musset’s well-known song— 


“ Si vous croyez que je vais dire | 
Qui jose aimer, 
Je ne saurais pour un Empire 
Vous la nommer.” 


Fortunio is a notary, married, settled, and of grave reputation, 
so far as the present at least is concerned, for in his youthful days, 
when he was but a clerk, there are certain rumours afloat of his 
gallant — and of the irresistible effects upon the gentler sex 
produced by his manner of warbling “Si vous croyez,” &e. But 
all this is forgotten now, both by himself and others, and what 
remains of his youthful adventure is an intense suspicion of the 
designs of all who approach the female part of his household. 
Lothario married has become Othello, and there is admirable 
scope for the development of his jealous characteristics in the fact 
that his wife is excessively pretty, and his clerks, without excep- 
tion, a set of unconscionable scapegraces. One in particular, 
young Valentin, attracts the suspicions of the notary by his in- 
sinuating respectfulness towards his mistress. Being excessively 
timid, however, Valentin would never have gone beyond sighing 
and secretly plucking roses to send his master’s wife but for the 
suggestions of Friquet, a fellow-clerk, who disinters from among 
some old papers the famous song with which old Fortunio had 
done such execution, and inoculates the whole office with amorous 
designs. Friquet, to favour an interview between Valentin and 
Mad. Fortunio, gets the old notary out of the way by a trumped- 
up story, and on his return finds all his clerks at the feet each 
of a grisette, and singing the ditty of his youth. He grows more 
jealous than ever, but not without cause, for a window shortly 
~~ and a rose is thrown by the hand of Mad. Fortunio to 

alentin. With this significant token of the success of the chanson 
de Fortunio the little piece ends. The whole tone of this trifle is 
thoroughly French, to use the word in its worst sense, but it is 
decidedly amusing in its bustling liveliness and gaiety. The part 
of Valentin was intrusted to a débutante, Mlle. Pfotzer, whose 
fresh and clear voice and natural expression, notwithstanding a 
certain “ gaucherie” found favour with the public. 

The theatrical news this week presents only one feature of im- 
portance, the production of a new comedy in five acts, by M. Emile 
Augier, it is entitled Les Effrontés, and though abounding in 
satire, has in its plot more the character of a drama than of a 
purely comic work. The principal parts are played by Madame 
Arnould Plessy, and MM. Samson, Provost, Regnier, Got and 
Delaunay. The Emperor was present on the first night, and 
waited till the name of the author was given out, heartily adding 
his quota to the burst of plaudits which greeted it. I must also 
mention another adie pearly by the clever author of Les 
Pattes de Mouche, M. Sardou. It is entitled Les Femmes fortes, 
and was produced at the Vaudeville. ‘The subject is American, 
and the author satirises Yankee manners, though one would think 
it scarcely-necessary to cross the Atlantic for materials to indulge 
his caustic humour. ‘To return to strictly musical affairs: Mad, 
Clauss Szavardy has just returned from a tour in Germany, where 
she has been triumphantly received. ‘Touching Germany, the 
Hanoverian government has lately published a decree interdicting 
all encores, and even that substitute for the encore, the reappear- 
ance of the artist after he or she has quitted the stage, to acknow- 





ledge the applause of the audience. No doubt very unseemly 
interruptions to the musical and dramatic progress of a work arise 
from this cause; but the rigorous prohibition in question will be 
felt as a hardship in many instances, especially at the Italian Opera. 
Roger is singing at the Royal Theatre there, but the edict just 
alluded to does not appear to have been put in force with respect 
to his performance, for I hear of his having been recalled as many 
as nine times during the Huguenots. At Augsburg there has 
been an operetta performed, the parentage of which is of the most 
singular character. The words are written by the King’s pro- 
curator, and the music composed by the burgomaster, which is 
much as if the Attorney-general were to write an opera and the 
Lord Mayor supply the music. The title of this production is 
Hans ist da. Anglicé, John is there. 


i 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Irs Oricin AND Proaress. 


Seconp Part.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


Berore proceeding with these biographical studies, and examining 
the works of those composers who have written for the Opéra 
Comique during the 19th century, I have to bring forth a few 
facts relative to the theatres in which these performances were 
given, and of which I have spoken hitherto only in a summary 
manner. 

We have seen the humble cradle in which was nursed the 
comédie & ariettes at the fairs of St. Germain and St. Laurent, 
which were held, the one in winter the other in summer. The 
fair of St. Laurent had been in existence for three or four cen- 
turies previously, and derived its name from the church of St. 
Laurent, near which it was established. It lasted, according to 
official regulations, for fifty days, that is, from the 9th of August, 
the eve of St. Laurent’s day, to the 29th of September, but it was 
often extended to three months. The fair of St. Germain had 
originated in the 12th century. At first it was held only once in 
the year, but under the reign of Louis XI., in 1482, it took place 
twice a year. The date of its commencement was frequently 
changed. First it was on the Ist of October, then the 3rd of 
February, subsequently the 12th of November, and, lastly, in the 
month of May. This fair only lasted from a fortnight to a month. 
The Benedictines, however, to whom the ground belonged on 
which the booths were erected, sought to prolong its duration, 
and in this but followed the example of the Lazarists, who pos- 
sessed the ground of the St. Laurent fair. In 1650 the notion 
came up of erecting theatres at these fairs, but before our Opéra 
Comique came into existence, there figured in them, puppets, me- 
nageries, giants and dwarfs, learned animals, conjurors and rope- 
dancers. It was not till 1678 that plays were acted inthem.* In 
1714, the widow Baron and the Sieur St. Elme entered into part- 
nership, and their company called itself the Opéra Comique.t 

In 1716, the Duke of Orleans had invited over some Italian 
comedians who had installed themselves in the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
and two years later, to add to the interest of their performances, 
he obtained a license to have plays acted in French by them. 
Meanwhile the success and renown of the comédies a ariettes, set 
to music by Daric, Monsigny and Phillidor had so increased, that 
the court desired to hear them, but as etiquette forbade that any 
other actors than the comedians in ordinary to the king should 
play before their majesties, it was determined to ynite the com- 
pany of la Foire to the Comédie Italienne, and the new theatrical 
establishment was inaugurated by the performance of Bluise le 
Savetier, preceded by a prologue written for the occasion. 

During passion week, the Italian comedians had permission to 
play at the fair theatre, and as this was the only theatrical per- 
formance going on at the time, their receipts were considerable. 





* The title of the earliest known of these was Les Farces de ? Amour 
et de la Magie. 

+ The managers employed Le Sage to write for their theatre, and 
here it was that he produced his comedies, and smong them Turcaret, 
his chef-d’euvre, 
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In 1762, the share of each actor after Easter, was 11,500 livres, 
an enormous sum if we consider the period. In 1781, a new 
theatre for the Italian comedians was commenced building in the 
garden of the Hétel de Choiseul, a plot of land of 1800 square 
toises being set apart for the purpose. ‘The new house,” says 
Bachaumont, will stand isolated, “ with an open space in front, and 
the city consents that the back part towards the boulevard shall 
be laid open, cleaned out and paved. In the side streets, to 
which the names of Favart and Marivaux are given, a footway 
will be formed for pedestrians, separated from the road by posts, 
at intervals of from five to six feet. Five streets in all will con- 
verge upon it, not counting a passage which will be provided for pe- 
destrians.” This house, to which the name of the Favart was given, 
was opened to the public on the 28th of April, 1783. Six years 
afterwards, on the 28th of January, 1789, a new company perform- 
ing opéra comique, started as a rival to the united companies of the 
Foire and the Comédie Italienne, in the theatre of the Tuileries, 
under the title of the Théatre Monsieur. This latter enterprise was 
transplanted to the Feydeau theatre on the 6th of January, 1791, 
where performances were given until 1798, when the theatre 
closed, the manager being a bankrupt. It re-opened, however, 
some time after, and the rivalry of the Favart and Feydeau 
theatres stimulated the production of an abundance of works, 
among which were, as we shall shortly see, several masterpieces. 
In April 1801, however, both theatres closed, and after one or two 
experiments, attended with varying success, an Imperial decree 
established in 1806 a special theatre for Opéra Comique to be 
located in the Feydeau theatre. In 1829, after the retirement of 
two celebrated singers, of whom I am soon to speak, Elleviou and 
Martin, the Opéra Comique was transferred to the Salle Venta- 
dour, where several managers succeeded each other, who were not, 
however, very successful in their endeavours, and the enterprise 
was again brought to a close. The Opéra Comique again ap- 
peared at the Théatre des Nouveautés in September 1832, a theatre 
which had previously been occupied by the Vaudeville company. 
But on the night of the 14th of January, 1838, the Salle Favart, 
in whici: Italian Opera was played, having caught fire and burned 
to its ‘our walls, it was rebuilt according to the plans of M. Car- 
penticr, and the Opéra Comique took up its residence there on the 
16th of May 1840* and opened with Le Pré aux Clercs.' 
Exreviou.—Martin. 

Elleviou and Martin powerfully contributed to the fame of the 
pieces played at the Favart and K eydeau Theatres, Their careers 
are so intimately bound up with that of the Opéra Comique that 
it would be vain to sketch their biographies before mentioning the 
works which they created, to use an expression recommended by 
usage rather than good sense. 

ELLEVIov. 

Pierre Jean Baptiste Frangois Elleviou was born at Rennes on 
the 14th of June, 1769 (according to some biographers, on the 2nd 
of November in the same year). He was educated at the public 
school of Rennes, and was a schoolfellow of Al. Duval, the friend- 
ship existing between them, and which was strengthened by their 
theatrical success, having sprung up here. “Elleviou could, no 
more than myself, escape his destiny,” says Duval, in the preface of 
?Oncle Valet. “In spite of his father, who intended him to 
follow the profession of medicine, which was his own, he 
could not, as he would say in our secret confidences, accustom 
himself to groping in dead bodies. Our tastes, which were 
similar, had united us in the closest friendship. Whether 
or no my travels and a little better knowledge of man- 
kind had taught me that the consequences of our vagaries 
might render us both miserable by provoking the anger of 
our families, I persuaded him to combat his inclination 
for the stage, and not to attend the theatres so assiduously ; 
but in the midst of my solemn exhortations he would break 
in with some of the finest airs of Grétry, and I would at last answer 
him by some high-sounding tirade out of a tragedy. So uncon- 
trollable was the demon which possessed us both, that the entire 





* Although another theatre, the Théatre Lyrique, is playing Opéra 
Comique, I shall not speak of it, its establishment not coming within 
the range of time fixed for these papers. 


society of our little town was thrown into commotion, that we 
might get them to play comedies and tragedies; and as we had 
been much encouraged by the actors whose company we frequented 
as much as was in our power, we had the double leasure of 
believing ourselves far superior to our young comrades, and of 
laughing in our sleeves at the manner in which they declaimed the 
fine verses of Voltaire. Our parents, who were far from suspect- 
ing that our diversions would end by causing them a great deal of 
vexation, were proud of our attempts, and would willingly mingle 
their applause with that of their friends. These small successes 
only gave fresh encouragement to our first and cherished idea. It 
was only in the capital that a reputation could be made and glory 
won. But how get there? How evade the vigilance of our 
parents? This was what we succeeded in doing, however, both of 
us, though at different times. Elleviou, more impatient than I, 
was engaged as soon as he reached Paris by the manager of La 
Rochelle, but at the moment of his appearance an order from the 
intendant caused him to be arrested. He was taken to a tower 
which overlooked the public place ; and every evening our scape- 
grace would treat the fair ladies of the little town with his songs, 
for all flocked to hear the troubadour medical student, who would 
laugh out like a madman as he sang, 
‘Dans une tour obscure, 
Un roi puissant languit,’ &c. 


“His father soon made his appearance, and all was forgiven. He 
was received with open arms in our town, and feasts were held in 
his honour; and as soon as we met he recounted all his successes 
and mishaps, assuring me, at the same time, that he persisted in 
his intention to be received a doctor, but of the Italian Theatre 
only. He kept his word; for he no sooner arrived in Paris to 
complete his studies than he made his appearance at the Comédie 
Italienne, without ever having played in the country, and obtained 
the greatest success in the first line of characters. The public 
saw, from his very first appearance,* that this young man united, 
to the chief requisites of an actor, the mode of utterance and the 
delicacy of manner which betokened the good education he had 
received. I shall not speak of the reputation he has made in the 
career which he pursued; all Paris regrets he should have taken 
his farewell at an age when he might. hope for another ten yers of 
success. And I, more than any one, regret it, for I might have in 
writing for him extended still further my stock of pieges for the 
Opéra Comique.” 

—O oO OOO 


Harmontovs Votunteers.—On Friday afternoon, 28th Dec., the 
No. 2, St. John’s Company of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteer 
Rifles was inspected and attested by Lieut.-Colonel Earl Grosvenor. 
This new company is composed exclusively of workmen in the 
employment of Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons, pianoforte 
makers. On the occasion in question it assembled in strong force, 
to the number of 128 men, under the command of its officers, 
Capt. F. Rose, Lieut. G. T. Rose and Ensign A. Black. After 
being attested, it was put through a-variety of maneuvres, which, 
taking into account the short time it has been under drill, viz., 
seven weeks, were performed with great precision, and which 
elicited the warm approval of Earl Grosvenor. 


Hosart Town. — The presence of an Italian Opera company in 
Hobart Town promises the lovers of the lyric drama an unwonted 
treat. Signor and ‘Signora Bianchi have produced a great sensation in 
the musical circles of Sydney and Melbourne, where they have drawn 
during a long season, crowded houses. Both as a singer and an actress, 
the Signora is spoken of in terms of the most enthusiastic praise, her 
voice being described as magnificent, and her dramatic talents as of the 
highest order. Mr. Gregg, Mr. and Mrs. Hancock, and other colonial 
favourites are attached to the company. The opera announced for to- 
night is 1 Trovatore, which will be succeeded by a musical melange, in 
which Mr. Winterbottom will perform some of his bassoon solos. No 
doubt a numerous and brilliant audience will attend the Theatre Royal 
to partake of this novel feast of song and sweet sounds,—Hobart Town 


Puff. 





* Which took place April 1, 1790, in the part of Alexis in the De- 
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VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Jan. 8, 1861, 

Tur race of hairy pianists is not yet extinct. A very fine speci- 
men was caught last week, close to this city, in the act of torturing 
a grand. Like other undomesticated animals at this inclement 
season of the year, it is ek to have been driven from its native 
haunts, and forced to seek the protection of civilised man. Every 
characteristic of the race was so fully developed in this particular 
instance, that there was not the slightest difficulty in its classifica- 
tion. The shaggy mane, the long, bony digits, the lanky, half- 
starved looking figure, the sallow complexion, and that peculiar 
maniacal, vacant stare, which makes the object of its gaze so truly 
uncomfortable. Those eyes once fixed upon you, and it’s of no 
use trying to avert them; turn where you will, they follow you 
about with the most obstinate constancy. 

If you smile in mild recognition of the thing which you suppose 
is looking at you, a demoniacal grin suffuses its countenance, and 
you are made positively nervous. What a relief when all those 
contortions are over, and the deafening sound ceases! The crea- 
ture leaves his victim, whose inside has been terribly weakened by 
the thrashing, wipes his perspiring fingers, and declares himself 
completely exhausted. No wonder. One wishes he had been so 
long since, at least such was the case on the occasion in question, 
when this last found specimen of the race exhibited his skill. But 
from such a subject to matters more musical, 

On Saturday, 5th, the Wiener Singer-Band gave a concert in 
the new Diana Saal, a handsome building lately opened, available 
for balls and concerts in winter, and convertible into a vast swim- 
ming-bath during the summer months. It is situate on the Leo- 
poldstadt bank of the river, opposite Treumann’s Theatre. 

The hall is constructed of wood and iron, and in proportion is 
somewhat similar to that of St. James’s. The prevailing colours 
of the decorations are white and green, against which some life-size 
portraits and pictures in fresco on each side of the arched ceiling 
and at either end have a gay appearance. Three massive gilt 
chandeliers, with innumerable jets of gas, afford a brilliant illumi- 
nation. Along each side of the room, on the ground floor, and 
along the gallery, are twenty-four recesses, prettily furnished. 
During the dancing season these are used as eating-rooms ; in sum- 
mer the furniture is changed, and each recess elegantly fitted up 
for the accommodation of the bathers. The level of the centre of 
the room is some three feet lower than that of these recesses and 
the platform by which they are approached, an arrangement 
which prevents the dancers being disturbed by the promenaders. 
The entertainment on Saturday consisted as much of eating and 
drinking as of music ; the latter did not begin until half-past eight, 
while the former had been going on since six o'clock. The eating- 
rooms were each occupied by a merry party, and in the centre of 
the hall were some eighty or ninety small round tables, every one 
of which was engaged. The singers themselves, members of a 
Liedertafel, seemed to devote more attention to their knives and 
forks than any other performance. According to German custom, 
the Sanger-Band sang their part-songs at table, where they were 
supposed to have been dining or supping. ‘The choir consists of 
some hundred male voices. ‘They sang well, but certainly not 
better than any of the choral societies which we are accustomed to 
hear in England. During the evening some solos were sung by a 
Mile. Gerhart, from Pesth, Herr Hrabaneck, and Herr Gunz, of 
the Kiarntnerthor Theatre, who volunteered their services. A cer- 
tain Herr Boscovitz performed a series of extraordinary gymnas- 
tics upon the pianoforte, exciting the wonder, if not the admiration, 
of his audience. A recitation by a pretty little actress from the 
Burg Theatre completed the programme of the evening, after 
which smoking began, and the eatables and drinkables again at- 
tacked with renewed vigour. 

At the Kirntnerthor we have had three interesting performances 
during the past week, namely, Mozart’s Figaro’s Hochzeit, Wag- 
ner’s Holliinder, Meyerbeer’s Profet. The first-mentioned opera 
is here given without recitative, the dialogue being spoken. Herr 
Beck eminently distinguished himself both in this work and in the 
Holliinder, which latter réle he has made completely his own. In 

Figaro’s Hochzeit the ladies Csillag, Wildauer, and Liebhart sang 





and acted with great effect, and evidently enjoying the fun of the 
plot ; they imparted their good humour and merriment to the 
audience, who relished it accordingly. 

ANTEATER, 





Wetters to the Editor. 


——— eee 
MAJOR AND MINOR MODE. 


Sm,—The logical and well-written letter of your talented cor- 
respondent, Mr. W. C. Filby, should be read by every musician. 
IT do not say I endorse every word of it, but it contains so much 
truth and evinces so much experience and intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, that its writer should at least be entitled to the 
thanks of all professors. 

Still I cannot altogether agree with Mr. Filby’s somewhat 
utopian theory of discarding all connection between a major and 
its relative minor, and vice versd, as I consider that many fine 
progressions would thereby be lost. Would Mr. Filby dare to 
use a triad on the mediant with an augmented fifth? If he would 
(for I do not funcy he can be a man who would set forth a prin- 
ciple and not adhere to it), I must say that I think he is wrong, 
and that the relative major chord would be far preferable. 

His theoretical arguments on the construction of the scale are 
admirably correct, but I question if what he calls the synonymous 
principle will stand the test of practice and everyday use. 

Please give this a place in your excellent paper and oblige 

Yours obediently, 
Dominant. 
—_-— 
IRONY. 

Srr,—You were good enough to insert a few lines in your valued 
paper ofthe 29th ult., in which I pointed out the sort of criticism one 
gets in this town where music is concerned. Your correspondent, 
M. de Lavigerie, triumphantly assures your readers that M. Vieuxtemps 
is a Viotinist!!! Surely, M. de Lavigerie, despite his name, is of that 
race concerning whom Sydney Smith averred that nothing less than “a 
surgical operation could get a joke into their heads.” But, an he be a 
true Gaul, I beg to refer him to Johnson’s dictionary for the word 
“Trony.” AMATEUR. 

—p—— 
THE ALHAMBRA. 


Srr,—As I take a general interest in musical matters, I paid a visit a 
few evenings since to the Alhambra Palace, and although the arrange- 
gements, musically and otherwise, are certainly very satisfactory in the 
main, I could not but be struck with the great want of taste which could 
sanction the use of such a vile piano. I feel assured that so bad an in- 
strument would not be tolerated at any third-rate music hall, and there- 
fore hope that Mr. Tully’s attention need only be called to this (in these 
musical days) grievous oversight to have it at once replaced by one 
worthy of the establishment. 

Tan, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Hurpy-Gurpr. 

Wuar pos iT MEAN ?—(From the London Correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion.)—Take another sample. Behold that ssthetical 
establishment, the Crystal Palace, which was to have crystallised 
the whole cockney community into “ one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite,” purging it of all coarseness, and rendering us at any rate like 
the flies in amber, a deuce of a wonder how we got into such a 
medium of pellucid purity. It was to be the grand educational 
institution of the epoch and of the earth; addressing the mind’s 
eye through the corporeal sense; a manufactory of omniscience 
for the million at a shilling a head, and twopenny buns for three 
halfpence ; refining, elevating, exalting the crowd into a condi- 
tion of transcendental ecstacy with mental nutriment and unex- 
ceptionable ham-sandwiches ; begetting an ardour for the fine arts 
which would be unappeasable anywhere but in this astonishing 
glass house, which covered plaster of Paris casts of all Greek sculp- 
ture, and gambouged copies of all Italian painting, and fac-similes 
of every representable phenomena in all creation, except the direc- 
tors, who were too precious to be reproduced in any other sub- 

stance than brass and lead, the first for the physiognomy, the 
second for that part of the anatomy which surmounts the human 
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face divine. Well, contrast present performances with past pro- 
mise. At this moment the daily journals groan, in more senses 
than one, with enormous announcements about the Palace, such as 
Wombwell, the peripatetic menagerie man, has too much respect 
for his kangaroos to put outside his caravan, and the late Mr. 
Richardson would have hesitated to placard them on his booth the 
last days of the saturnalia of Bartholomew Fair. These advertise- 
ments minutely narrate, in the most classic English, that certain 
clowns “ will tell the drollest stories and sing the funniest songs,” 
and that all sorts of jack-pudding gymnastics will be gone 
through, such as a small mayor in a small town would deem it de- 
rogatory to the intellect of his Little Pedlingtonians to be asked to 
tolerate on a market day. Our old friends, the Pig-faced Lady, 
and the Learned Pig, and Miss Biffin, and Fire King Chabert, and 
the Singing Mouse, and the Whistling Oyster, and the Talking 
Fish, were clearly born before their time, like other precocious 
characters. They should have waited till the latter moiety of the 
highly-cultivated nineteenth century was ten years old, and then 
they would have been appreciated as they deserved by the emi- 
nently competent judges who preside at the great conservatory of 
popular instruction at Norwood. Moreover, they would have jus* 
tice done to their merits by encomiastic and analytic journalists in 
columns’ length ; so that the Industrious Fleas, for instance, would 
have been treated as though they were a herd of hybrids between 
megatheriums and mastodons. 








Advertisements. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


(Recent STREET AND PiccADILLY.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


EIGHTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
(497TH OF THE SERIES), 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 21, 


On which occasion the celebrated Violinist, 


M. VIEUXTEMPS 


(Who has been expressly engaged for these Concerts), 
Will make his Second Appearance in London, after an absence of Eight Years. 


PROGRAMME. 


Parr I.—Quintet, in C major (Beethoven), M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Ries, M. 
Scureurs, Mr. Wess, and Signor Piatti. Song, “ ‘The Quail (Beethoven), Mr. Ten- 
nant. Trio, “ Ave Maria” (Schlisser);Mme. Louisa VinNING, Mme. Laura Baxter. 
and Mr. TenNANT. Song, “ Lascia ch’io pianga” (Handel) Mme. Laura Baxter. 
Suite de Pieces, containing the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” for Pianoforte solus 
(Handel), Miss ARABELLA GoDDarRD. 

Part Il. —Sonata for Pianoforte and Viola (Vieuxtemps), Miss ARABELLA Gop- 
pakp, and M. Visuxremps (First time at the Monday Popular Concerts). Song. ‘* The 
First Violet” (Mendelssohn) Mme. Louisa Vinninc. Trio, “ L’Addio” (Cursch- 
mann), Mme. Louisa VinninG, Mme Laura Baxter, and Mr. Tennant. Trio, in D 
minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Viol llo (Mendelssohn), Miss ARABELLA Gop- 
parp, M. Vieuxremes and Signor Piatti (By unanimous desire). 


Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Stalls, 53. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is, 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Hammond, Addison and Co., Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simpson, aud Oetz- 
mann and Co., Regent Street; Bradberry’s, London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street ; 
Duffand Co., 65 Oxford Street; Prowse, Hanway Street ; Chidley, 195 High Hol. 
born; Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Church Yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside, 
Turner, 19 Cornhill ; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Place, South ; Humfress, 4 Old 
Church Street, Paddington Green ; Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood; Ransford 
and Son, 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square; Ivory, 275 Euston Road; Mitchell, 
Leader and Co., Ollivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street ; 

And Cuappe.t and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 


SMITH.—THIS EVENING (in consequence of its continued success), 
QUEEN TOPAZE. Principal characters by Misses Pargpa and ALLESANDRI; 
Messrs. Swirt, Patey, B«rtTLeMan, Terrott, and SantLey. Concluding with the 
Children’s great pantomime of HARLEQUIN AND TOM THUMB. The gorgeous 
scenery and transformations by Beverley, Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon,‘ and Co- 
lumbine, by the celebrated Lauri Family. Sprites by the Arabs. Doors open at 
half-past 6, commence at 7 o’clock. Notice.—Sims Reeves will make his reappearance 
in his favourite character of Robin Hood on the 5th of tne In active prepara- 
tion, a new grand original opera, by W.V.Watvace, entitled THE AMBER WITCH. 
Principal characters by Mr. Sims Reeves, Patsy, SANTLEY, Fanny Huppart, and 
Mad. Lemm2ns-SHERRINGTON. Box Office Es daily from 10 to 5. Grand Morning 
Performunce of the children’s Pantomime of TOM THUMB to-day (Saturday), com- 
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mencing at 2 o'clock, in which the celebrated Rochette Family will appear. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 

T. SMITH. THIS eV EE kG (Coterte) Her Majesty’s servants will perform 
the new comedy, entitled THE ADVENTURES OF A BILLET-DOUX. The 
new grand Comic Christmas Pantomime of PETER WILKINS Scenery by Beverley. 
The opening by Blanchard. Produced under the superintendence of Rebert Roxby. 
Harlequins, Mr. Cormack and Mr. St. Maine; Columbines, the Misses Guiness ; 
Pantaloons, Mr. Naylor and Mr. E. R.Martin ; Clowns, Mr. Huliveand Mr. R. Power, 
and a little one in by Young Huline; Sprites, by the celebrated Lavator Lee Family. 
Reduced prices as usual. Open at half-past 6; commence at7o’clock. Box-office 
open from 10 till5. Mr. and Mrs. Cuarzes Kean will very shortly appear. Full par- 
ticulars will _be — forthwith. A Grand Morning Performance of the Children’s 
Pantomime, PETER WILKINS, every Wednesday, commencing at 2 o’clock, 








Birth, 
On the 5th instant, at Argyll Lodge, Wimbledon Common, the wife 
of Orro Gotpscumipt, Esq. (Mad. Jenny Linn GotpscuMmipT), of 
ason. 








NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS,— Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the THE Musica, Wortp is established 
at the Magazine of Mexssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyle Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M. on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

Fa Three lines (about 30 words) — ase 2s, 6d. 
crs { Fery additional line (10 words) ... 6d. 

To PusiisHERs AND ComposeRs.—AU Music for Review in THE 
MvusicaL Worip must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in THE Musica Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—Wo Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Toe Mustcan Wor xp. 
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result of the forthcoming performance of the Mes- 
siah at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Friday next, is not 
likely to be imperilled for want of strong and frequent re- 
commendation. The following paragraph, apparently “ of- 
ficial” (“ communiqué ?”)—our readers know what that 
means—has appeared in the columns of the Morning Herald 
and other contemporaries :— 


RenEARSAL oF “THE MesstaH” at Sr. Paut’s.— Yesterday 
evening there was a rehearsal under the dome of St. Paul’s of the ora- 
torio of the Messiah, which is to be performed on Friday, the 25th 
instant, before the Lord Mayor and sheriffs, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and other dignitaries of the Church and 
State, in aid of the expenses which have been incurred in the recent 
cathedral restorations, and the purchase of the splendid new organ. for 
which the dean and canon have no available capitular revenues. Mr. John 
Goss, the organist of St. Paul’s, conducted the rehearsal, most of the band 
and chorus, which will consist of 600 performers, being present, The 
orchestra has been placed in the south transept in front of;the new 
organ, which has been erected for the special Sunday evening services, 
charitable festivals, and oiher special occasions. The powers of the new 
instrument were last night amply tested, and showed that a sound judg- 
ment was displayed by Sir Gore Ouseley, Precentor Webber, and the 
other gentlemen to whom the task of recommending its precise location 
was entrusted. The Dean of St. Paul’s, the Archdeacon of London, 
and other gentlemen, who attended the rehearsal last night, expressed 
themselves highly satisfied with its results, and it was announced that a 
full rehearsal with the band, under the leadership of Mr. Henry Bla- 
grove, will take place next Wednesday evening. Several of the great 
City companies have liberally subscribed towards the Cathedral restora- 
tions and the purchase of the organ, but there is still a considerable defi- 
ciency, which it is confidently expected the receipts from the forth- 
coming performance will cover. 


Not to enter further into the speculations advanced by us 
last week as to the adaptability, or non-adaptability, of the 
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south transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the purposes of a 
musical performance, we must ask—how does it happen that 
in all that is stated respecting the organ, no mention what- 
ever is made of the builders, nor one word ventured as to 
whence and in what manner the instrument was procured ? 
We have already hinted that the “new organ” was once the 
property of Mr. E. T. Smith, into whose possession it came 
when he purchased the Panopticon, re-christened by him 
“the Alhambra,” and that he very recently parted with it 
to the Dean of St. Paul’s for the use of the cathedral. We 
may now add that the organ was originally built for the 
Panopticon, by the eminent manufacturers, Messrs. Hill. 
Why the committee of the Festival should withhold these 
facts from the public, it is difficult to make out. That the 
organ is one of the finest ever constructed in this country, 
everybody admits who has heard it; and what the Musical 
World thought of it when first exhibited in Leicester- 
Square, may be ascertained by reference to Mr. Henry 
Smart’s interesting, masterly, and elaborate article written 
at the time. The “sound judgment displayed by Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Precentor Webber, and the other gentlemen to 
whom the task of recommending its precise location was 
entrusted,” is therefore unquestionable. 

Possibly the committee shrank from the acknowledgment 
that the organ, in every way (if their judgment may pass) 
so admirably adapted to the cathedral, had been originally 
built for the lay purposes of miscellaneous concerts, &c., and 
were unwilling to disturb the sacred self-gratulation of the 
subscribers, who considered they were aiding in the purchase 
of an orthodox (and maiden) instrument. At all events, it 
was unnecessary to withhold the names of the manufacturers, 
which would reasonably have given rise to suspicion, even 
had we not quietly broached the question. Another point 
is worth considering. An organ prepared for and exactly 
suited to the Alhambra is not inevitably the kind of work 
(however great a work swi generis) for a building of so 
wholly different a nature as St. Paul’s. 


—_—+-—— 


R. BUNN is no more; and, whatever effect the an- 

nouncement may have on youthful and impressionable 
“ Arlines,” we do not mind saying that in our opinion, 
“hollow hearts” oughé to “ wear amask ;” for which reason the 
mask is appropriate enough to the Harlequin of an English 
pantomime, who as the author of an excellent article on 
“Pantomimes” in the second number of Temple Bar re- 
marks, “has dwindled into an inane dancer and posture- 
maker, with no more humour than a barber's pole.” We 
are told, however, that such was the power possessed by 
Carlin (the celebrated French harlequin) of impressing his 
audience that “it was common to find yourself fixing your 
eye-glass at the black senseless pasteboard, and fancying 
you were watching an endless succession of comical 
expressions upon it.” But we are not going to write an article 
about theatrical masks, from those of the Greek tragedians 
downwards—though the subject is far from being a de- 
spicable one; all we propose to do is to tell two or three 
anecdotes about masks, one of which will perhaps interest 
the author of the before-mentioned paper on “Panto- 
mimes” in Yemple Bar. In the pantomimes of Italy, 
and, until the end of the last century, in the ballets 
of France, all the typical charcters seem to have worn 
masks ; but we fancy (after reading the lines hinted above 
conceraing Carlin) that pantomimists may have adopted 
them, or at all events retained them, not for any poetical 
reasons, but simply for the sake of having an additional difii- 


culty to overcome. If Carlin had not worn a mask, Fleury 
would doubtless have found it impossible to believe that any 
actor could impress his audience as he did without de- 
pending in the least upon the play of his features. Thus the 
pasteboard face, which to an indifferent pantomimist must 
always be an obstacle in the way of complete dramatic 
expression, was to Carlin, aiming at this complete dramatic 
expression, no obstacle at all; but, negatively, a means of 
triumph. 

But to our anecdotes. The part of Harlequin then was 
never played without a mask, except for a short period in 
1685, at an Italian Theatre, where the celebrated Angelo 
Costantini was engaged. This popular tragedian having 
consented to appear as Arlecchino, was called upon by the 
public to “throw off the mask,” that it might still be de- 
lighted by the play of his admirably mobile features. When 
Costantini returned to tragedy, the actors who replaced him 
as Harlequin, re-assumed the mask, and it has never since 
been laid aside. 

Anecdote the second. When Rameau’s opera of Castor 
and Pollux was revived in 1772 at the Académie Royale de 
Musique, Apollo’s pas seul, which occurs in the fifth act, 
was to have been danced by Gaetan Vestris, who repre 
sented the fairhaired Pheebus with an enormous black wig, 
a mask, and a copper sun on his breast. Something, at the 
last moment, prevented Vestris from assuming his old part, 
and Maximilien Gardel was asked to replace him, Gardel 
consented, but only on condition that he should appear in 
his own natural hair (which was of an appropriate golden 
colour), without any of the ridiculous attributes which until 
then had been considered inseparable from the costume of 
Apollo, and, above all, without a mask. This innovation 
met with the approbation of the public, and from this mo- 
ment the mask was abandoned by ail the principal performers 
in ballets, though for some years afterwards those Coryphées 
still kept to it who represented Winds, Shades, and Furies. 
The masks of the Furies were as hideous and terrible as 
they could be made; those of the Shades were perfectly 
white ; those of the Winds had a puffed-out appearance, as 
though the winds were blowing, and were about to “ crack 
their cheeks.” 

Some of our readers must have seen M. Scribe’s ballet of 
Manon Lescaut, in which three of the most celebrated French 
dancers of the eighteenth century (Mlles. Sallé, Camargo, 
and Petitpas) are introduced in the divertissement. In this 
ballet within a ballet the principal characters, in strict accord- 
ance with the terpsichorean traditions of the Académie 
“Royale, are rivers, shepherds, followers of Bacchus, &c. 
These personages, however, are shown to us in Manon Les- 
caut, of which the action takes place somewhere about 1750, 
without masks, whereas it was not until nearly a quarter of 
a century afterwards that the custom was introduced of ap- 
pearing in ballets unmasked and in natural hair. Indeed, 
we find, from the accounts of the first performance of Beau- 
marchais’s and Salieri’s opera of Tarare, that the Winds, in 
the divertissement of that work, still wore the old-fashioned 
masks; and Yarare was not produced until 1785. 


a Se 


MI\HE lovers of the ballet will learn with deep regret that 
the fascinating, and accomplished Mlle. Marietta Poc- 
chini expired at Rome a few days since. The melancholy 
event, as communicated on Wednesday last by the Turin 
correspondent of the Times, who received the intelligence 
by electric telegraph from Rome, is stated to have occurred 
shortly after the lady’s confinement. Mlle. Pocchini had 
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been married about twelve months to Signor Borri, the 
ballet-master, who accompanied her last year to England, 
Further particulars have not reached us. ‘The correspond- 
ents of the other London journals from the various Italian 
States are entirely silent respecting the death, which is 
somewhat strange, as such an occurrence, one would have 
thought, must have created the most profound sympathy in 
all quarters. We fear, however, that there is no likelihood 
of any error on the part of the telegram, as it would answer 
no purpose whatsoever for anybody to fabricate such a 
calamity. 

Marietta Pocchini was certainly the most remarkable 

dancer among those who had been of late years before the 
public. She was the legitimate successor of those bright 
particular stars that constituted the galaxy of talent which 
belonged to the palmy days of the ballet. By the side of 
Taglioni, Fanny Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi, she would have 
retained her lustre, and commanded her share of favouritism. 
In the celebrated “‘ Pas de Quatre,” which some twenty years 
since exercised so powerful an influence over the destinies of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, she would have formed the most fit 
and brilliant adjunct to the glorious trio above named—and 
this without any attempt to underrate the very rare accom- 
plishments of Mlle. Lucile Grahn, In the terpsichorean 
hemisphere Pocchini was a star of the first magnitude. Her 
talent was of the highest order; her appearance was strik- 
ing ; her grace consummate. Indeed, in the last quality no 
dancer we saw ever surpassed her, and few approached her. 
The sensation she created four years ago, when she first ap- 
peared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was extraordinary, although 
the ballet then had long declined ; and the manager, con- 
sulting the popular taste, did not deem it requisite, even 
with so incomparable an artist, to endeavour to restore its 
lost prestige. ‘To the decline of the ballet, whatever others 
may consider, we are inclined to think the falling off in popu- 
larity of the opera is in a great measure to be attributed. 
The taste for dancing, we are aware, is reckoned by many 
exceptional ; and some even go so far as to assert that the 
ballet is an offence against morality. With extreme opinions 
we do not pretend to enter into conflict ; but how an art, 
which necessitates youth, beauty, shapeliness, lightness, 
agility, grace, ease, porpriety of motion—to say nothing of 
the higher requirements of expression and imitation, which, 
to be true, must be poetical—can be regarded as a mere 
bodily exercitation, or, at best, a gymnastic feat of strength 
or activity, we are at a loss to explain. The poetry of mo- 
tion has been recognised from the earliest ages, and its pro- 
fessors accepted as educational teachers, It remained for 
English Puritanism to decry what Nature had originated 
and Art had idealised and made perfect. 

The ballet, nevertheless, has had strenuous supporters in 
this country, and, although in imminent danger from the 
attacks of false religionists and self-styled purists, with such 
artists as Marietta Pocchini to revivify its glories, and with 
managers of greater faith than Mr. Gye and Mr. E. T. Smith, 
might have stood a good chance of resuscitation and re- 
establishment on the operatic boards. ‘The most brilliant 
light, however, is now extinguished, and there is less hope 
than ever that the ballet will recover its ancient splendour 
and magnificence. 

If, nevertheless, we are to give credit to Parisian rumours, 
and to accept the judgment of Parisian journalists, a new 
candidate for terpsichorean honours has started up lately 
at the French Opera, likely to eclipse all existing reputd- 
tions. The name of Mile. Emma Livry is not unfamiliar to 
the readers of the Musical World, Our own Correspondent 





from Paris has descanted freely on her merits, and noticed 
her performances frequently. ‘The new danseuse is a pupil 
of the Taglioni, who, it would appear, has taken extraordi- 
nary pains in her education, and composed a ballet expressly 
for her, to introduce her to the Parisian public. The ballet, 
entitled Le Papillon, achieved a triumph, and Mile, Livry has 
been lauded to the skies. Such a success, indeed, has insti- 
gated the director of the Royal Italian Opera — no enthu- 
siastic admirer of dancing, we may presume—to offer her an 
engagement, and Mlle. Emma Livry will make her début at 
Covent Garden, next season, in the ballet written expressly 
for her by Mile. Taglioni. The manager of Her Majesty’s 
theatre has sustained an irreparable loss; the manager of 
the Royal Italian Opera may obtain an unprecedented suc- 
cess ; but the lovers of the ballet have yet to learn whether 
Mile. Emma Livry can supply the place of Marietta 
Pocchini. 





Tus Amateur Musica Society is dissolved. The particulars 
next week. 

Tue Sisters Marcuisio.—( From the Moniteur Universelle.)— 
To return to the reprise of Guillaume Tell, which has inspired us 
with the foregoing reflections, we must acknowledge that, if the 
execution was not at all points irreproachable, at least the text 
and the traditions of the chef-d’deuvre have been faithfully re- 
spected. Mlle. Carlotta Marchisio sang the part of Mathilde in its 
integrity. She gave the famous air “ Sombres foréts ” with supreme 
taste, a grand style, an infinite charm, and finished it with a mag- 
nificent and ingenious cadence. After the duet with Arnold, in the 
restored scene of the third act, the enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds. In fine, all the music was given with rare ele- 
gance and refinement; and Rossini, who had made her rehearse 
every note, would have been enchanted with his pupil, if his 
health had permitted him to attend the performance. They re- 
lated to him the plaudits, the bravos, the recalls, and all the epi- 
sodes of this triumphal evening. He replied that he was in no- 
wise astonished, that he had no fear on Mile. Marchisio’s account, 
and that the same success would await her everywhere. With re- 
spect to his own music, he said with an air and with a tone that no 
one but himself could render, that he was not sorry that this rococo 
music had still some partisans. 

Leirsic.—Herr Schachner, the well-known pianist and com- 
poser, is at present at Leipsic superintending the rehearsals of his 
oratorio, This work, of which the libretto has been prepared by Herr 
Geibel, the popular German poet, and whom our musical readers 
will remember as the author of the libretto of Mendelssohn’s 
Lurlei, is founded on passages in the Old Testament, relating to 
captivity of the Israelites in Babylon. The first performance of 
Herr Schachner’s oratorio is fixed for the 12th instant. A con- 
temporary writes:—‘ ‘The last evening performance in the Con- 
servatory before the holidays was very interesting. ‘The following 
is the programme :—Concerto for violin, Mendelssohn (1st move- 
ment), by Mr. Albert Payne, of Leipsic (an English gentleman) ; 
fugue for piano, in E minor (Op. 35), Mendelssohn, by Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, of Birmingham; air from Semele, ‘ Awake, Sa- 
turnia,’ Handel, Miss Rosamund Barnett, and concerto for piano- 
forte, in F minor, Chopin (last two movements), Miss Clara Barnett, 
of Cheltenham, Mr, Arthur Sullivan, formerly holder of the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship, played the wind instrument parts of the con- 
certo on a piano, and conducted the song from Semele. The pieces 
were one and all admirably performed. It is gratifying that the 
children of one who has deserved so well of the cause of music in 
England as Mr. John Barnett has done should give such rich 
promise of future excellence.” 

L’ArricainE.—It is now decided that this long-expected chef- 
d’euvre (we may as well anticipate what may be the public verdict) 
is retained for the opening of the new opera-house in Paris, about 
which there is at present so much interest. 

An Otp Suaxspearz.—A “first folio” of Shakspeare is said 
to have been discovered in Germany, and purchased by a London 


bookseller. i 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


M. Vieuxtemrs, the foremost representative of the Belgian 
school of violin-playing, and one of the most accomplished per- 
formers of this or any other time, made his first appearance at the 
Monday Popular Concerts at the 48th concert of the series and 
second of the third season, on Monday night, when he led the 
quartets and took part, with Miss Arabella Goddard, in a grand 
sonata for pianoforte and violin. St. James’s Hall, as might have 
been expected on such an occasion, was crowded in every part, and 
the warm reception accorded to the great violinist must have been 
as gratifying to himself as his performances were gratifying to the 
audience. It is a good many years since M. Vieuxtemps has been 
heard in this country, but little or no change in his talent is ob- 
servable. His tone, always remarkable for breadth and richness, 
combining the two important elements of quantity and quality, is, 
if possible, grander than ever. Certainly no instrumental artist 
has been able to boast a more magnificent “ voice” as a medium of 
display. Every note is full, sonorous, and telling, no matter what 
the rapidity, no matter what the difficulty of the passage or phrase 
in which it occurs. On the other hand, in the matter of execution 
M. Vieuxtemps is now just what he has been throughout his public 
career—viz., irreproachable. More faultless mechanism it is im- 
possible to imagine. With such a solid foundation for manual 
skill the mere chance of a failure seems out of the question; and 
this, joined to an intonation scarcely less unerring and sure, invests 
the playing of M. Vieuxtemps with what may be termed a satis- 
factoriness, which, never leaving the ear an instant in doubt, 
allows no incident to disturb its entire sense of enjoyment. 
Then the sweeping and majestic “bow-arm” (to be slightly 
technical) brings out a volume of sound as uniformly equal 
as harmonious. It has been suggested that M. Vieuxtemps 
gives forth foo much tone; but this is, in our opinion, 
merely a charge invented to extricate hypercriticism from 
dilemma. Where the tone is so legitimate there cannot, one 
would think, be “too much” of it, more especially as with M. 
Vieuxtemps it is never in any instance forced or abused, but in- 
variably musical and pure. The magical dexterity of the left 
hand, which the most elaborate contrivances are unable in the 
slightest degree to perplex, thoroughly responds to the indications 
of the right, and completes the mechanical perfection of the whole. 
In his style M. Vieuxtemps belongs essentially to that celebrated 
Belgian school of which he is justly the most renowned disciple. 
Some may esteem it redundant in the artifices of expression, 
occasionally laboured, and here and there overdrawn. But every 
original style has its peculiarities ; and as an Italian would give 
a different reading to many parts of the sonata of Beethoven in- 
troduced on Monday night, so a German would still more widel 
differ from both, ,while an Englishman, with the eclecticism which 
forms part of his nature, would, supposing him able to cope with 
the great masters of the “bow,” combine the excellences and in 
all probability the defects of the three. M. Vieuxtemps can no 
more be arraigned for being a Belgian than M. Sainton (the only 
existing great master in a school which is no school at all) for 
being a Frenchman, Signor Sivori for being an Italian, or Herr 
Ernst, Herr Molique and Herr Joachim for being Germans. 
Artists of the highest class, with the stamp of individuality upon 
them, sliould be accepted in good faith, idiosyncracies and all; 
and as M. Vieuxtemps is indisputably what our friends on the 
other side of the Straits term an “artiste hors ligne,” we must not 
stop to question his manner of “interpreting” the classical com- 
sers, even though at times we may feel disposed to dissent from 
It. That his style is as essentially attractive as his execution is 
superb was proved on the occasion under notice by the enthusiastic 
worse that greeted every one of his performances. The fol- 
owing was the instrumental part of the programme :— 


Quartet in D minor (strings) . ; . Schubert, 

Prelude and fugue in A minor (pianoforte) - Bach, 

Sonata in C minor (pianoforte and violin). . Beethoven.} 

Quartet in E major (strings) . ar ta - Haydn == 

The above selection, engaging enough on the strength of its 

intrinsic excellence, was doubly so inasmuch as not one of the 
pieces had previously been heard at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs. Schubert's quartets, like his orchestral writings, are only 


now beginning to be known, and the triumph achieved last night 
by the one in D minor (generally recognised as the “ posthumous”) 
would seem to show that the audiences at these entertainments 
are either more musical or less inclined to regard everything from 
one particular point of view, and measure everything by one 
—— standard, than the audiences of the Musical Society of 

ondon, where the orchestral symphony in C major (recommended 
long ago by no more contemptible authority than Mendelssohn 
himself to the Philharmonic directors) was listened to last year 
with an impatience trenching on discourtesy. Doubtless the 
admirable execution of M. Vieuxtemps and his companions (Herr 
Ries, M. Schreurs, and Signor Piatti) had a good deal to do with 
the success of the quartet in D minor; but, independently of this, 
we are inclined to believe that the ingenious and fanciful varia- 
tions of the slow movement, the fire of the allegro, the quaintness 
of the scherzo, and the evidence apparent throughout the entire 
work of the influence which Beethoven—in whom Schubert ac- 
knowledged the most inspired master of the art—had exercised over 
the mind of his young and ardent contemporary, would have 
roused the sympathies of a less musical audience than that of 
Monday night, even if M. Vieuxtemps and Signor Piatti (who 
more than ever showed his right to be esteemed first among 
violoncellists) had not been there to exhibit all the beauties of 
the composition in the most favourable light. That the instru- 
mental works of Schubert are not to be jauntily dismissed is incon- 
testible; and that they are capable of interesting vast audiences 
may be surmised from the foregoing. 

Schubert died in 1828, Bach (the Bach—John Sebastian) in 
1750, nearly half a century before Schubert was born. It might, 
therefore, have been thought that the prelude and fugue coming 
immediately after an imaginative work like that of Schubert, 
written probably a hundred years later (the quartet in D minor 
was Schubert’s last), would place the venerable Cantor of Leipsic 
in an awkward predicament. Not so, however. Although one of 
the longest, most elaborate, most mechanically intricate and difli- 
cult to execute of all his compositions, the prelude and fugue in 
A minor is one of the most animated and irresistible pieces ever 
written. In the fugue especially—a kind of prestissimo movement 
in the ‘arantella style, as impetuous and vigorously sustained as 
that of Mendelssohn in the so-called “ Italian Symphony”—al- 
though rigidly respecting the laws of contrapuntal design. Bach 
has fairly thrown aside the wig, and given the reins to his fancy. 
It is almost impossible to believe that such a display of exuberant 
vivacity could be made under such exceptional conditions ; but so 
thoroughly had the old master possessed himself of the secrets of 
his art, that the strict form of writing had become to him a natural 
language—in short, his habitual mode of expression. Thus, with 
infinite facility, he‘poured forth a ¢arantella in the shape of a fugue; 
and the difficulty to even an attentive hearer is to believe that he 
is really listening to a fugue. The result of Miss Arabella God- 
dard’s irreproachable performance surpassed what might have 
been expected ; and “ the most intellectual of musicians”—as Bach 
has been styled by some half-thinkers, who would make us believe 
that his imagination was as dull as his intellect was keen—was re- 
ceived with the honours that are never denied him at these 
genuine and healthy entertainments. Prelude and fugue were 
heard with unabated interest from one end to the other; and the 
pianist, being unanimously summoned back, returned to the plat- 
form, though, with commendable discretion, she declined to repeat 
the fugue, which the numerous worshippers of Bach among the 
audience were clamorous to have once more. 

Perhaps the most signal success of the evening was achieved by 
the sonata of Beethoven in C minor, for violin and pianoforte 
(M. Vieuxtemps and Miss Goddard), that gorgeous masterpiece 
which musicians prefer to the more universally famous one dedi- 
cated to Kreutzer—and if prodigal richness of invention, com- 
bined with a splendour of imagination hardly surpassed even in 
the C minor symphony, be taken into account, with good reason. 
M. Vieuxtemps performs this sonata in a style ‘so individual that 
it can be likened to the reading of no other great violinist who 
has essayed it in this country. Conception, manner of phrasing, 
taste, and general execution are peculiar to himself and to the 
school of which he is the most brilliant living disciple. The 
audience were enchanted with the whole; each of the four move- 
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ments was followed by a burst of approbation; and at the conclu- 
sion both performers were recalled, the hall literally “ringing” 
with the applause. Haydn’s delightful quartet, one of the most 
genial inspirations of one of the most genial of composers, played to 
perfection, brought this most admirable entertainment to a termi- 
nation with appropriate spirit, and confirmed the success of M. 
Vieuxtemps, whose engagement at the Monday Popular Concerts 
promises to be as advantageous to the conductors as it is accept- 
able to the musical public. 

Before the commencement of Haydn’s quartet, Mr. Benedict 
addressed the audience in a speech as sensible as it was brief. The 
habit in which many persons thoughtlessly indulge, of quitting the 
room while the performance is going on, has long been a nuisance 
at St. James’s Hall, as it has been a nuisance at the concerts of the 
Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies. Mr. Benedict, 
however, respectfully requested that those who were not anxious to 
remain till the end would leave either before the quartet began or 
between any two of the movements, so that those who wished to 
hear the whole might do so without interruption or annoyance. 
The consequence was that out of the vast audience assembled, only 
a very few took their departure, and “ Papa Haydn” was honoured 
with the decorous attention so justly due to his merits, 

In a programme where the instrumental music acts so conspicu- 
ous a part, the vocal department naturally occupies a secondary 

lace, The selection last night, however,—accompanied by Mr. 

enedict, with his accustomed taste and skill—was extremely 
good. The “ Maiden and the River,” by Mr. Benedict himself, a 
song of high poetical merit, and the unambitious but not less 
beautiful ballad by Mr. Henry Smart, entitled ‘‘ Come back to 
me,” Mozart's pathetic air, “'The very angels weep” (‘ Selbst 
Engel Gottes weinen,” according to the original text), and Men- 
delssohn’s plaintive and ever welcome “ Suleika”—the first two 
sung by Miss Lascelles, the last two by Miss Augusta Thomson, 
all four artistically and with true feeling—were the vocal pieces, 
against which the only charge that can be preferred is that they 
were too uniformly grave considering the serious character of 
most of the instrumental music, which but for the cheerful and 
happy quartet of Haydn, and the Tarantella “danced” by old 
Sebastian Bach (ordinarily the gravest and most sedate at any 
musical party), would have scarcely afforded one glimpse of merri- 
ment. Mr. Arthur Chappell should remember that music is not 
“all tears,” and that five or six long pieces in the minor (or 
melancholy) mode are a little too much for a single evening, and 
likely to dismiss such among the audience as are inclined to 
sentiment moping rather than exhilarated. 


—S__—— 


Che Operw. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—In justice to a meritorious artist, 
and in contradiction of an injurious statement made last week by 
a contemporary, we feel bound to state that the real reason that 
Mr. Swift was unable to undertake the part of Mamieo, in J/ 
Trovatore, for which he was announced, was a domestic affliction 
of the severest nature. Mr. Swift has this week reappeared in his 
character of Raphael, in Massés’s Queen Topaze, with his usual 
success, 

Royat Eneuish Orrra.—Mr. Balfe’s new opera, Bianca, which 
has been withdzawn during the early representations of the panto- 
mime, was reproduced on Thursday night, to the evident gratifica« 
tion of a large audience. The length of the entertainment has 
necessitated several excisions in the work, and as these have all 
been effected with discretion, the opera gains considerably by the 
operation. For instance, the exhortation of the monks at the end 
of the first scene; the air given to Malespina in the second; and 
the song of Fortespada, which resembles so strongly “ When the 
fair land of Poland,” are all now omitted, to the manifest im- 
provement of the work. The pruning-knife, perhaps, might, not 
disadvantageously, have been made use in one more instance? 
The scena for the Duke in the third act, “O, crown of power,” 
might be cut out, with no worse effect than that of depriving Mr. 
Lawrence of his only solo. The first representation of Bianca 
could not easily be improved upon, and we noticed the work at 





length so recently that we need not again enlarge upon its ex- 
cellences. We cannot say that Miss Louisa Pyne sings better 
than when the opera was first produced a month ago, for that 
would be impossible; but she certainly seems imbued with fresh 
animation and energy at each successive representation. Mr. 
Harrison appeared to be suffering from the effects of a cold, but 
he nevertheless infused so much expression into the ballad, “ Once 
more upon the path of life,” that it was honoured with an encore ; 
and his impersonation of the brigand has lost none of its striking 
effect. Mr. St. Albyn has made the small part of Beppo so con- 
spicuous by his dancing, that his name next occurs to the mind; 
and Mr. H. Wharton, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. Lawrence, all sus- 
tained their former characters with their usual success. Miss 
Thirlwall was as admirable as she always is. The grouping of the 
choristers was careful and effective, and the orchestral accompani- 
were executed, under Mr. Mellon’s direction, with such accuracy 
and dash as must have ensured the success of works infinitely in- 
ferior to Bianca. That Mr. Balfe’s last opera is already a favou- 
rite with the public cannot be doubted. The large theatre, on 
Thursday night, was well filled—in some parts, indeed, incon- 
veniently. ‘The applause was constant, and there were frequent 
demands for the repetition of morceaux which have at once seized 
the popular taste. 
DO 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The performance of Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus on the 11th inst. was not the most admirable 
we have heard from the society. The chorus, however, left 
but little to be desired. Since last season considerable changes 
have been effected in the orchestra, the position of many of 
the instruments having been altered, and a considerable number 
weeded out of the chorus. ‘This no doubt has given offence 
to many of the old hands, who have been members ever 
since the formation of the society, and after giving their services 
so long, felt themselves aggrieved at being thus dispensed 
with. Nevertheless we cannot but feel that such proceeding 
was necessary, as the Sacred Harmonic Society has achieved 
a position of the highest importance, and in order to hold 
that position, to sustain the credit of the conductor, and to 
keep pace with the advanced musical taste and knowledge of the 
present day, some step of the kind was bound to be taken, for 
there is no doubt that among the seven -hundred not a few were 
more or less ineffective; and as inefficiency and perfection are 
antagonistic elements, and it must (or should be) the aim of the 
society to attain the latter, we must repeat our conviction that 
M. Costa has done wisely in rejecting those not thoroughly com- 
petent for their work. Not that the {chorus can yet be considered 
as absolutely perfect, weakness being manifested more than once 
on Friday evening. ‘ Fallen is the foe,” for instance, where the 
sopranos were sadly wanting, and in other cases where something 
was left to be desired. ‘The tenors and basses would be excellent, 
but for their tendency to loud singing; indeed the sopranos are 
not suflicient in strength to balance the male voices, and were at 
times all but lost in the full choruses. The brass too, again, was 
frequently overpowering, and made one wish cccasionally that 
some of the “additional accompaniments” had been omitted, 
Turn we now to a far more agreeable task than that of fault- 
finding. Our pen runs much more glibly when awarding praise, 
and to the soloists upon this occasion the highest is due. The 
beautifully clear and powerful voice of Mad. Weiss was heard to 
the greatest advantage, and the three principal airs, “ O Liberty,” 
“From mighty kings,” and “ Wise men flatt’ring,” were given by 
that lady in the most finished and musician-like style. Miss 
Banks is one of the most steadily rising soprano singers of the day, 
and each season exhibits the most gratifying progress. Possessed 
of a voice of the sweetest quality, flexible to a degree and always 
in tune, her singing invariably affords pleasure, and well as her 
first air, “ Pious orgies,” was delivered, the second, “ So shall the 
lute,” was still better, and elicited a spontaneous and hearty burst 
of applause—the regulations notwithstanding. To Mad. Laura 
Baxter fell but little, but that little was well done, due effect 
being given to the air “Father of Heaven,” and her voice telling 
well in the concerted pieces. To Mr. Montem Smith, who sang 
the part of Judas, we must give a word of commendation for the 
courage and talent he displayed in one of the most arduous tenor 
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parts in existence. To Mr, Lewis Thomas was allotted the bass 
music, in which he displayed his accustomed excellence, “Arm, 
arm, ye brave!” and “The Lord worketh wonders” being de- 
livered with all the requisite energy and expression. The Hall 
was well filled, although not so densely crammed as we have seen 
it. For the next performance the Creation is announced, and as 
we hear of nothing in the shape of novelty in preparation, we 
are led to conclude that the directors of the Sacred Harmonic 
think it wiser to trust to the half dozen works which have done 
service with such regularity for so long a time past, than to follow 
the examples of Birmingham, which gave us the immortal Elijah, 
or Norwich, which has so recently produced one of the best 
modern oratorios from the pen of one of our most accomplished 
musicians—we need hardly name Herr Molique’s Abraham. 


Probincial. 
—p—. 
Tne second concert of the Birmingham Musical Union, which 
took place at Dee’s Hotel, on Tuesday evening, the 8th instant, 
although inferior in interest to the first, was undeniably good, and 
drew a very large attendance. ‘The programme is worth citing : — 


Concertino, violin, with string accompaniments (Spohr); Song, 
“Deh vieni,” (Mozart); Sonata, No. 1, Op. 12, piano and violin 
(Beethoven); Chamber trio, piano and strings (W. S. Bennett) ; Trio in 
E flat, Op. 1, No.1, piano and strings (Beethoven); Song, “Bear it 
together,” (Irish); Solo pianoforte; {Quartet in D, No. 93, Op. 12 
(Haydn). 

The executants were Messrs. Barnett and Duchemin (piano- 

forte), H. and G. Hayward (violin), and Aylward (violoncello). 
Mr. Barnett played the pianoforte part in Professor Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s trio, which seems to have been greatly admired, the Daily 
Post expressing its opinion, that “the music, without aiming at 
the ideal of Haydn and Mozart, is full of character and interest, 
and, notwithstanding an occasional Mendelssohn reminiscence, 
thoroughly original.” Miss Gray—the young lady, we presume, 
who last year made so successful a début, at St. Martin’s Hall, in 
the Messiah — sang both the songs named in the programme with 
entire success, notwithstanding her evident nervousness. Mr. 
Barnett executed two solos on the piano—one, a prelude by Men- 
delssohn, the other, a caprice by Professor Bennett. 
_ We learn from the Manchester papers, that the adjourned mect- 
ing of the Manchester Glee and Choral Union was held on Thurs- 
day evening (the 3rd inst.), in the School-room, Peter Street. 
The regular soirée was announced to take place, last evening, in 
the Mechanics’ Institution, David Street. The Glee and Choral 
Union, by the way, is the only organised body of professional 
singers in Manchester — a fact not easy of credit in so large and 
art-boasting a city. ‘Thanks to the energy and activity of the 
conductor, Mr. William Spark, the Society is progressing favour- 
ably. The present engagement of Mr.and Mrs. Howard Payne ter- 
minated on Monday. It appears that the talented “ entertainers” 
are about to pay a visit to America, “with the object,” as wit- 
tily suggested by the Manchester Times, “of preventing the 
threatened disruption of the Union through their genial humour.” 
The first of the Monday Popular Concerts was given in the 
Free Trade Hall, on Saturday evening, with eminent success. 
The receipts exceeded 150/., and the enthusiasm of the audience 
was boundless. We have received several other communications 
from the provinces respecting the success of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, but as these reiterate merely what appeared in our last 
number we need not reproduce them. One article from the New- 
castle Daily Chronicle and Northern Counties Advertiser, however, 
is so apt in its remarks thot we present it in extenso :— 


“ It has often been discussed whether instrumental or vocal music hold 
the higher position in the world of art. By instrumental music we of 
course mean orchestral symphonies, quartets, quintets, sonatas, &e. By 
vocak music, such works as cantatas, masses, operas, oratorios, &c. Now 
it is by no means easy to determine which is the superior, or which of 
these two forms of music offers the greater opportunities and facilities 
for the expression of the musician’s thoughts and feelings. Lamartine, 
im one of his works, argues at some length in favour of the’superiority 
of instrumental music; and this opinion is entertained, we believe, by 





a great number of musical authorities. It is, indeed, scarcely possible 
to imagine higher manifestations of the musical art than are to be found 
in the nine grand symphonies of Beethoven, or in the 17 violin quartets, 
and the 32 pianoforte sonatas by the same composer; to say nothing of 
the instrumental works of Hadyn, Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and 
others, the form and proportions of the symphony, quartet, or sonata 
(for they are all constructed on the same model), are better adapted to 
the development of a great musical idea than that of any other species 
of composition. However, it is certain that whatever musical autho- 
rities or literary men may have said, the public taste has hitherto 
run in favour of vocal music, or perhaps, we should rather say, in 
favour of the vocalist ; for the public flock to hear the singer quite irre- 
spective of the music he or she sings. Now this adulation of a voice 
merely, acts most prejudicially to the cause of music, and is, besides, 
most unfair to the instrumentalist. There is no question that, as a rule, 
the instrumentalist stands much higher in the matter of musical edu- 
cation than the vocalist, and it is well known that public singers are 
not unfrequently but imperfectly acquainted with the very first prin- 
ciples of music. A comparison of the attainments of the two will set 
the matter in a clear light. Let us suppose a singer to be endowed with 
a naturally good voice, two or three years’ moderate application will be 
sufficient to qualify him either as a public performer or private teacher. 
He will have to cultivate his voice, a process requiring great care and 
delicate treatment. When not occupied in this way, he will be em- 
ployed in acquiring a slight knowledge of the pianoforte, or an ac- 
quaintance with the Italian language. As soon as his voice becomes 
developed and under control, he will be ready to accept engagements ; 
and if he should have a tolerable share of confidence and a strong pair 
of lungs, he will probably become a public favourite and command good 
terms. On the other hand, take a pianoforte player. He must have 
worked assiduously for many years—probably from his childhood, to 
have acquired the necessary flexibility and strength of finger —he must 
be acquainted with the works of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and all the host of modern com- 
posers. If he be also an organist, he is supposed to be well acquainted 
with: the works of the English Church composers, from Orlando Gib- 
bons to the last new anthem—in short, the entire range of Church 
music for the last 300 years. Again, if he ‘be engaged as an accom- 
panist, he will be expected to understand the style and manner of the 
modern Italian Operatic School, and to know the necessities and re- 
quirements of the singer, and will probably have, at the last moment, a 
request to transpose the song a note higher or a note lower. In addition 
to all this, he must understand the theory as well as the practice of music 
—pharmony, counterpoint, instrumentation, and be able to read from 
score. This is not a fancy sketch, We have no hesitation in saying, 
a very large number of the organists and pianoforte performers in this 
country come fully up to this standard. Now, we will not stop here to 
comment upon the relative amount of pecuniary support which these 
two classes of musicians obtain from the public. We have all heard of 
the extravagant terms obtained by some of our leading vocalists, and 
we also know that, as a consequence, musical speculations with popular 
singers frequently, we might say usually, end in disastrous failure and 
loss. But if the injudicious and excessive patronage awarded to the 
vocalist be injurious to the interests of the art, what have we to say of the 
support given to those nondescript entertainments in which a black face 
seems to be the only necessary qualification? The musical portions of 
the entertainment are generally of the poorest kind, such as would elicit 
no approbation were the performers to appear with clean skins—the 
histrionic attempts are painful to witness, and the libretto, or dramatic 
part of the entertainment, is usually made up of threadbare jokes and 
the latest importations of American slang. There is, however, another 
side to the picture. Within the last two or three years instrumental 
music has begun to assert its dignity and importance. Formerly 
it was only at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society in London 
that the large instrumental works of the great masters could be heard. 
But although these concerts were always patronised by the reigning 
sovereign, the aristocracy, and the wealthy class of musical amateurs, yet 
certain restrictive regulations, and the excessively high charges for admis- 
sion, completely excluded the general public. No attempts were made 
in other quarters to provide a similar kind of entertainment for the middle 
classes. It was argued that the mass of the public was incapable of 
appreciating the abstruse works of the great composers; that to com. 
prehend and enjoy them they demanded a power of concentration and 
analysis which the majority of musically uneducated persons did not 
possess. The late M. Jullien was one of the first to solve this pro- 
blem, and with what success our musical readers well know. A Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Mendelssohn night was a frequent occurrence during his 
annual series of winter concerts, and a crowded house was always the 
result of the experiment. The New Philharmonic Society in London 
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followed in the same path. The latest, and perhaps the most daring 
attempt to test the capacity of the public for the appreciation and en- 
joyment of the highest class of instrumental music was made by Messrs. 
Chappell and Co., when they instituted the Monday Evening Popular 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall, London. The violin quartets of Mozart, 
Beethoven, &c., were, to the generality of even musical persons, sealed 
books. Now, however, an audience of more than 2000 persons may be 
seen every Monday evening at St. James’s Hall listening with the 
deepest attention to one of the later quartets of Beethoven, or some 
other masterpiece by one of the great composers, It must be remem- 
bered, too, that these persons do not reside in proximity to the Hall, 
but come from the sulurbs, two, three, or four miles, to hear these 
works, We are glad to find that Messrs. Horn and Story have made 
arrangements for a concert at our New Town Hall to-morrow (Wed- 
nesday) evening, upon the same plan as the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Of the artists engaged for this’ occasion it is quite superfluous to speak. 
Three greater performers than Vieuxtemps, Piatti, and Charles Hallé, 
on their respective instruments, could not be found in Europe. We 
remember, some time since, asking one of our best English violinists 
which of all the great performers on the violin he considered the 
greatest. His reply was, ‘ Vicuxtemps, unquestionably.’ The pro- 
gramme, also, is admirable. The quartet, No. 6, Op. 18, by Beethoven 
is well suited to the broad and grand style of Vieuxtemps. The pre- 
laude, &c., by Seb. Bach, for the violoncello, is a wonderful performance, 
by Piatti, and the pianoforte sonata by Beethoven, will be, in the hands 
ot Mr. Chas. Hallé, a‘treat of the highest order. In addition to this, 
we have for the vocal department Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Mr. Weiss. ‘This is perhaps the first time that long instrumental works 
of a high character have been given in Newcastle; and we sincerely 
trust that the experiment may be as successful here as it has been in 
London, and that the public of this town may not be found far behind, 
in matters of taste, that of the metropolis.” 

At Liverpool the first of the Monday Popular Concerts was 
given on Friday evening in last week, but the audience was not 
so large as was anticipated. ‘The directors of these concerts,” 
writes the Liverpool Albion, “deserve every encouragement in 
their endeavours to improve the taste of the people, giving them 
first-class music at very low figures; but such, unfortunately, 
scarcely ever take with a Liverpool public.” This is not very 
complimentary to the taste of the Liverpuddlians, and hardly true, 
we venture to assert. It does not follow that because the first of 
the Monday Popular Concerts did not draw a large crowd that the 
second will not do so. The journal just quoted appears to think 
that a necessity exists, even in Liverpool, for the establishment of 
the same kind of music. “These concerts,” it writes, “belong 
to that class of which it may be said we cannot have too many; 
and wetrust the Philharmonic Society may favour us with many 
such during the season.” A performance on the grand organ of 
St. George’s Hall was given on Thursday evening by Mr. W. T. 

Best. The following selection was played: — 

Overture, Nabucco, Verdi; Adagio (E major), Lefebure Wely; fan- 
tasia on old English airs, W. 'T. Best; choral march, “ Crown ye the 
Altars,”—Ruins of Athens, Beethoven ; Reminiscences of the Opera, 
Semiramide, including the cavatina, “ Bel raggio lusinghiero ;” the 
chorus, “ Belo si celebra;” the duet, “ Giorno d’orrore;” and the March 
of Priests, ‘“ Ergi omai,” Rossini. 

A Corresponpent from Weymouth informs us that Mr. 
Ricardo Linter, the pianist and composer, inaugurated a series of 
popular concerts at a popular price. The first attempt was made 
on the 28th of December, and the programme consisted of a selec- 
tion from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Weber. ‘The vocal illustrations were given by Mrs. 
Ricardo Linter. As an entirely new feature, a sketch of the 
origin and history of the compositions of the masters was read by 
Mr. Rowland Brown, a Dorsetshire poet, whose discourse, inter- 
spersed with quotations from Milton, Shakspeare, Shelley and 
seme was greatly appreciated by the audience. This attempt 
of Mr. Ricardo 
mouth public proved a great success. 
peated on Monday evening, 
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inter to improve the musical taste of the Wey- 
The entertainment was re- 


SocreTy FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fing Ants.—A 
lecture on Mendelssohn and his works was delivered on Thursday 
evening last by Mr. Alfred Gilbert at the Architectural Gallery, 
9 Conduit Street. The illustrations were selected to exhibit 





Mendelssohn's peculiarities of style in music for the church, the 
chamber and the theatre. The vocal music was exceedingly well 

iven by the follewing members of the “Arion” Choir. Miss 

osbroke, Miss KE. Gresham, Mad. Andrea and Miss Boden, Messrs. 
Belton, Belgemaum, Milne Haughton and Layland. The chamber 
music was particularly attractive, consisting, besides some vocal 
music, of No. 6, B flat, of the Lieder ohne worte. ‘The three last 
movements of the trio in D minor, and the two last of the sonata, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, in which Mr. Alfred Gilbert was 
ably assisted by Mr. Louis Diehl, a young violinist we hope soon to 
hear again, and by Mr. Daubert, the well-known violoncellist. 
Mr. W. C, Filby was the accompanist. 

Potyerarnic Hary.— Mr. Woodin’s new entertainment, the 
Cabinet of Curiosities, is constructed on a principle which is at 
once ingenious in itself and fitted to display his versatile power 
to the fullest extent. The four parts into which it is divided are 
named after the four seasons of the year, each of which is illus- 
trated by a set of typical characters. ‘Thus, for instance, Spring 
has its public dinners and its Derby Day, the latter of which come 
pels Mr. Woodin to split himself into a perfect mob of eccentric 
figures ; Summer takes us to the seaside ; Autumn carries us over 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent ; and in Winter we worship 
our metropolitan Lares. These phases of the year are exhibited 
in dresses scarcely to be numbered, and in changes of countenance 
and dialect not to be numbered at all. The “Derby Day” is 
most remarkable for rapid transitions, and, as one instance of a 
perfect make-up, there is a belle attired in the fashion of 100 
years ago, with powder and patches, who may fairly be considered 
a rival to the modern young ladies so conspicuous in the Olio cf 
Oddities. But, perhaps, the most novel scene is one that repre- 
sents an altercation between two gentlemen of opposite tempers 
and complexions, who sit in adjacent boxes at a London eating- 
house. By an ingenious mechanical contrivance, these gentlemen 
show themselves in such quick alternation, and are so completely 
different in appearance, that one can hardly avoid believing that 
they are two personages, instead of one, Mr. Woodin. In the art 
of changing his dress this clever “entertainer” has never been 
excelled, or even rivalled. Scarcely has he quitted the stage 
attired in the most elaborate costume than he interrupts the 
applause of his audience by reappearing at his table in the normal 
black suit, whence or how nobody knows. As usual, his enter- 
tainment terminates with an imitation of several popular singers 
and actors ; and it is illustrated throughout by some very pretty 
scenes. 

Tue Hovurran Funp.—The first concert, under the direct 
auspices of the committee of the Hullah Fund, will take place at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening January 29th. Mr. Bene- 
dict’s new lyrical legend, Undine, and other orchestral works of 
importance (vocal and instrumental), will be the principal features ; 
all the best orchestral artists in the profession will take part in the 
performance. The whole of the musical arrangements are under 
the direction of Mr. Benedict. 

Moutz. Emma Livry.—Mr. Gye has engaged this new terpsi- 
chorean celebrity, about whose remarkable merits the Parisian 
papers are so unanimous, to perform at the Royal Italian Opera, 
in the new ballet by Taglioni, entitled Ze Papillon, recently pro- 
duced with such success at the Académie Impériale de Musique et 
de Danse. 

Sr. James’s Haui.—M. Alfred Musard, director of the well- 
known Summer Concerts in the Champs Elysées, has engaged the 
large Music Room in St. James’s Hall for a series of promenade 
concerts, to be held during the month of Febuary every night in 
the week, except the Mondays, which Mr. Arthur Chappell, with 
his Monday Popular Concerts, judging from the present aspect of 
affairs, intends appropriating to himself during the greater part of 
the spring and summer. 

Brentwoop.—A correspondent informs us that a concert was 
given on the 31st of December, in aid of the local Band Fund. 
The artists engaged were Miss Annie Cox, Mrs. Robert Paget, 
Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Alexander Thornley. Pianoforre, Mr. 
Simpson, organist of Shoreditch Church. The band, which has 
only been organised some three or four months, played several 
‘eer very creditably, under the baton of their excellent military 

andmaster. 
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FORTE and DANCE MUSIC, by the most celebrated Composers.j 
N.B.—The Dance Music is all illustrated in Colours by BRANDARD and Packer, 
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? Don GIOVANNI PURIFIED.—A stir has been of late made in Germany 
to improve, purify, and re-arrange the words of Mozart’s Don Juan, 


which, as every lover of that master-work knows, is anything but satis- 
factory. A new text, with corrected stage-directions, has been put for- 
ward by Baron Alfred von Bhihe ss Saray yet another new text, by 
Prof. Bischoff, of Cologne, has lately been published. The former we 
have examined, and find it, in every respect, an improvement on the old 
one. Of course, there will be pedants who will raise the easy and effec- 
tive cry of “Sacrilege!”—but we only wish that more efforts of the kind 
were made by competent persons, willing to efface themselves in an un- 
grateful labour, with a view of being of service to the art. Nevertheless, 
our German friends, who hold with us that such amendment is reveren- 
tial rather than otherwise, will, for aught we know, raise a cry against 
us when we add, that some of the elegance vanishes from the music of 
this master-work with the Italian words.——Atheneum. 














Adbertigements, 








\T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. Henry Lestiz’s CHOIR. 
Second Concert. FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY Ist. To commence at 
half-past Eight. The a will include te HOLYROOD,” a cantata (first time 
of performance). Words by Hanry F, Cnoruey, set to music by Henry Lestiz. 
Principal parts sung by Mad. Lemmens-SHERRINGTON, Miss PALMER, Mr. WiLByYE 
Cooper and Mr. Weiss. The Orchestra will be complete in every department. Ben- 
nett’s CAPRICE, for sage ott Ley orchestral accompaniments. Pianoforte, Miss 
Cazaty. Mendelssohn’s 43rd ALM, for an eight-part choir, &c.—Stalls, 5s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d. ; area, ls, ott. subscribing are entitled to one extra ticket for this 
Concert. Subscriptions 2ls. and 10s. 6d. 
Addison, Hollier & Lucas, 210 Regent Street; Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent 
— Saag Austin, Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and at Keith, Prouse & Co.’ 8, 48 
eapside, 


h ISS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 

to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


i ERR MAURICE NABICH begs to inform his friends 
and pupils that he has returned to town for the season. 
Communications to be addressed to 3 Grove Terrace, Grove Road, Forest Hill. 











O THE MUSIC TRADE.—Wanted, a genteel Young 
Man for the Counter at.a fashionable Music Warehouse ‘at the West End of 
London. Gne would be preferred who speaks either French or German. 
Address, by letter only, with full particulars, to G. H., at M:rcnety’s Royal Library, 
33 Old Bond Street, W. 





ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S LIST OF NEW MUSIC, 


DANSES CARACTERISTIQUES, par THEODORE 
KULLAK. No.1. Pour Polonaise, pour piano, 3s. ; No. 2. Valse Impromptu, 
pour piano, 4s, ‘Two pianoforte pieces in the dance style, tnarked by this composer’s 
peculiar elegance. 


[A CZARINA. Mazurka de Salon, pour Piano. 


* Light, brilliant, and varied. The passages are clear and open, and adapted to 
moderate players. ”” Atlas. 


QOUVENANCE. By HENRI LITOLF. Impromptu, 
pour piano, 2s. 6d.; Ballade, pour piano, by Henri Litolf, 3s. 6d.; Valse Elé- 
gante, pour piano, by Aenri Litolf, 2s. 6d. Polka Caractéristique, "pour piano, by Henri 
Litolf, 2s. 6d. Four pieces of great merit. 

OUISE. Nocturne. Pour Piano. By BRINLEY 


RICHARDS, 3s. 
ANTA LUCIA. Barcarolle for Piano, arranged by 


G. F. West, 3s, 


EW PIANO MUSIC, by W. VINCENT WALLACE : 

—La Luvisella, Neapolitan Melody, 3s.; Chorus of Dervishes, 3s.; Fantasia on 

the Ruins of Athens, 4s.; Good News from Home, varied, 3s. ; Come where my Love 

lies Dreaming, 3s.; Cro’ yez-moi, romance, 2s. ; The Shepherd’s Roundelay, 4s. ; 
March of the Volunteer Rifles, 2s. 6d.: La Plainte du Berger, 3s.~- 


r 
27 TH EDITION of HAMILTON’S MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, enlarged and Soe 
Czerny, with the addition of New and Original Preludes and Arrangements by 
VinceE\T WALLACE, Brinte’ Ricwarps, and A. Lepuc. Large folio plates, 70 pages, 
4s. Contents:—Rudiments of Musical Notation, Sections 1 to 18—Exercises and 
Scales, Nos. 1 to 119—Lessons with Preludes, in various keys, Nos. | to 72—Twelve 
Single and Double Chants—Four Vocal Pieces, with Piano Accompaniment. 
‘* A complete library for the learner at the pia anoforte.” 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W., and of 
all Mtacteneltirs ond Bockeel llers. 


ADAME OURY’S BRILLIANT FANTASIA on 
Jacobite Airs, 4s.—Mad Oury’s S irs d’Ecosse. 4s.—Madame Oury’s 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” 4s. 
(Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, and Patterson & Sons, Edinburgh. 














BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


"T'was He my only Thought, from Bianca. 
Gold Rules the orld, from Bianca. 
What Sunshine Bright, from Bianca. 

The Marriage of Georgette. 

The Skipper and his Bo 

Some into the Garden aud. 

San Maria, from Dinorah. 

The yo Air, from Dinorah. 

The Power of Love, from Satanella. 

Thou art so Near, (Reichardt). 


KUHE.’ 


Blancs, Fantaisie Briante. 
Binotah.’ 

Dinorah, Fantaisie Brillante 

Satanella, Valse de Concert. 
Satanella, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Zampa, Fantaisie ee 

Domino Noir, Fantaisie Brillante 
Robert le Diable, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Ri oletto, Fantaisie Brillante 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. 

Schubert's Serenade. 


ASCHER. 


Toujours Gai, Galop Brillant. 
es Cloches du Village. 

Thou art so Near (Reichardt). 
Dinorah, Illustration. 

Les Vepres Siciliennes, ditto. 
Un Ballo in Maschera, (Nocturne). 


Tr. MAUSS. 
Merrily over the Snow es. 
De Corsaire Galop Brill 
Nourmahal, (Nocturne). 


EMILE BERGER. 


Wotre Dame Romance, Illustrated. 
Campanella Mazurka. 
Fantaisie on Balfe’s Bianca. 
Selection from Bianca, Illustrated. 
Selection from Satanella, ditto. 
Selection from Dinorah, d ditto. 
Selection from Martha, ditto. 


MADAME OURY. 
Bianca Fantaisie Brillante. 





Souvenirs d’Ecosse. 
Fantaisie on Jacobite Airs. 


BENEDICT. 
Albion, Fantaisie on English Airs. 
Erin, Fantaisie on Irish Airs. 
Caledonia, Fantaisie on Scotch Airs. 


TALEXY. 
Satanella Polka Mazurka. 
Dinorah Polka Mazurka. 
Eva Polka Mazurka. 


NORDMANN. 


Evening with patem 
Evening with B 
Evening with Shristy’s Minstrels. 


LAURENT. 


Bianca Waltz, Illustrated. 
Bianca uadrille, ditto. 
Bianca olka, ditto, 
Bianca Galop, ditto. 
Spring eae waltz, ditto. 
Waltz, ditto. . 
patsy, Waltz ditto. 
hristmas Waits ts Quadrille, ditto. 
Lord Lovel’s Waltz, di P 
Geloved Star Waltz, - a Thou art so near:: 
BURCHKHARDT. 
NWew Year’s Quadrille, Illustrated. 
Ramsgate Sands Quadrille, ditto. 
Serpentine Quad 
Bal Masque Quadrille, ditto.’ 
Knickerbocker’s Polka, ito: 
Dream of the Rose Waltz. 


MARRIOTT. 


Colleen Bawn Waltz, Illustrated. 
Woman in White Waltz, ditto. 
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Evans’ Cottage Harmonium at Six Guineas, 


In a French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft, subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed 
expressly for a cottage or small sitting room. 








Evans’ Harmonium at Ten Guineas, 


Is in a handsome French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 





Evans’ English Harmoniums. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows of Keys, the Percussion 
Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from Six Guineas to 140 Guineas—may now be had upon application tv the 
Manufacturers, Boosey AND CutnG, Holles Street, London. 


Case’s Patent English Concertina, 


As used by Signor Regondi and other eminent Professors, still maintain their pre-eminent position as Concert and Drawing-room 
Instruments. The Four-Guinea Concertina has the Full Compass and Double-Action. The Patent Concert Concertina, in Amboyna 
or Bird’s-Eye Maple, possesses every Modern Improvement that can possibly be introduced into the Concertina. A large stock of 
Second Hand Concertinas for Sale or Hire. 

Boosey anp Cuno, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 




























HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 1, 
price 1s., containing THIRTEEN SONGS by BALFE, with Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment :— 


(JHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
No.7. Price Is. 
TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES by D’ALBERT, &c. 
















1. The sweet guitar. 8. Sorrows of the heart. mat . > < 
2. We'll meet again. : 9. Don’t let the roses. \ S ne ea cgi | > peg ane. 
3. I dreamt that I dwelt. 10. Distant land. | 3. Paris Ditto. > & Pag ‘Quadrill uc. 
4. Then you’ll remember me. 11. The Gondolier. | pg a : = —— = le. 
' 5. In this old chair. 12. When this enchantment. | 5. Part du Diable_Ditt we Ste onl —" e, 
1} 6. When all around. 13. Go, Memory, go! “ e— Ditto, . The Original Lancers. 
' : 7. Love smiles but to deceive. 





O HAPPELUS MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
5 No. 8. Price Is. 

7 FORTY POLKAS by D'ALBERT, JULLIEN, KOENIG, &c., 

including D’Albert’s Circassian, English, Coquette, French, Linnet, Helena, Isabella, 

and other favourites, with various popular ones by Strauss, Lanner, Labitzky, Jullien, 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE,| 
TEN SONG Sty the Hon Mis. NORTON. 

















1. The Fairy Bells. 6. The Careless Word. | an 

2. The Officer's Funeral. 7. None remember thee. | Koenig, &c., &c. 

3. Voice of music. — 8. we eg oat thee. b ° {HAPPELL’S : 

4. Oh! take me back to Switzerland. 9. L have left my quiet home. } 

5. The Emigrant Mother. 10. Pray for those at Sea. M US I CAL MAGAZIN E, 








No. 9. Price Is. 
FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES by D'ALBERT, &c., 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZI NE, | including D’Albert’s Dewdrop, Belle Suisse, Queen of the Ball, Star of the Night, 


No.3. Price ls. Margarita, and other Popular Sets by Strauss, Lanner, Labitzky, Gung], Ettling, &c. 
TEN SONGS by WALLACE. 






















1. Lily’ Bells. (Sung by Mdlle. Pa- 6. Come ! smile again. O H A P PEL L’s M U S I C AL M A G A Z IN E, 
repa.) 7 r. sg wre sh 1 love not. No. 10. Price Is. 
‘ 2. Sweet Evening Star. . ’Tis pleasant to be young. . . m 

3. Pretty things song lovers say. 9. Where shall we nod eo NINE PIANOFORBTE PIECES by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 

4. Old Friendship’s Smile. 10. It is the happy summer time. 1. : oa Dream. | 6. La Preciosa Valse. 

5. Florence Vane. 2. Sybil. | 7. The First Violet (Mendelssohn). 
3. Pro Peccatis. 8. O wert thou in A cauld cat? 
4. Picciola, (Mendelssohn). 





9. Greeting (Medelssohn). 





(yest reee’> MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 5. The Vesper Hymn. 


No.4. Price Is. 







TEN SONGS BY MOZART, with Italian and English Words. O HAPPEL L’S MUSI CAL MA G AZI NE 
1. L’addio. 6. S’altro che lagrime. No. bl. Price 1s. : 
2. Voi che sapete. 7. Deh vieni, non tardar. : SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by W. V. WALLACE, 
4. Au bord de la mer, 










4. Batti, batti. 9. Komm lieber mai. 4 ma 
whisina A jeri 2. Le‘l'yrol 
», 1 mode . ari. yrol. 
5. Deh vieni. 10. 1 moderni cavalieri 3. Ange si pur. 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, ({HAPPELLS MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
N 


No. 5, Price Is. Yo. 12. Price 1s. 


5. Mélodie Peruvienne. { 
6, Fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia. 





7 § cari &. if . 
3. Vedrai carino. | Porgi Amor 1, La Gondola. 































TWELVE SACRED SONGS by J. BARNETT, G. BARKER, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, 
GLOVER, &c. | : Edited and Fingered by C. HALLE. . 

1. Thy Will be done. 7. Not lost, but gone before. ; This number contains Nos, | and 2 of the Sonatas, dedicated to Haydn, complete. 
2. Forevermore. . - a oe in summer. | 
3. Oh, distant stars ! ° e Sabba orn, | ™ 
4. The Missionary’s Grave. 10, The Sabbath Eve. | (JANTERBUBY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 
5. No more Sea. ; | 11. The Orphan’s Prayer. '\/ ©. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 
6, The Angel's Voice. | 12. Eve's Lamentation. | «* Macbeth,” &e. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen pers 








formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 


C HAPPELUS MUSICAL MAGAZINE, | Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &e 


Nos-6:. Piles is. in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
TWELVE SONGS by HANDEL. i eee 
Easy Accompaniments by Macfarren. we 
SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 
















1. I know that my Redeemer. 7. But thou didst not leave, 

2. Lord remember David. 8. Return, O God. beg to inform the profession that = forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
3. He shall feed his flock. 9. Holy, holy. references in town, Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 

4, He was despised. 4 10, Angels ever bright. Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
5. Pious orgies. ; 11. Comfort ye, my people. purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 

6. How beautiful are thy feet. 12, Let the bright seraphim, London: 18 Hanover Square. 
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